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CHAPTER  I 
Introduction 


As  we  look  back  beyond  the  years  of  World  War  II  to  the  great  de- 
pression of  the  30s  and  realize  the  e^cbent  of  social  reform  and  the 
economic  controls  which  the  New  Deal  government  fashioned  at  that  time, 
we  also  realize  that  this  nation  of  some  one  hundred  forty  millions  has 
traveled  far  to  the  left  since  the  Harding,  Coolidge  and  Hoover  era.  And 
yet,  in  contrast  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  we  have  done  relatively  little 
in  the  United  States  in  developing  economic  and  social  controls.  Some 
would  say  this  is  a  good  thing,  and  that  the  less  control  and  interference 
from  government,  the  healthier  the  economic  life  of  the  nation. 

In  considering  this  proposition  we  need  only  to  recall  the  bank 
moratorium  of  1933  and  the  subsequent  bank  reforms,  the  initiation  of 
the  Securities  Exchange  Commission  and  similar  steps,  to  realize  that  this 
nation  does  not  function  automatically  without  some  direction  and  control 
from  government.    It  is  apparently  the  conviction  in  government  circles 
that  much  planning  and  control  are  necessary  to  the  v/ell-being  of  a 
highly  organized,  industrial  nation.     The  question  at  present  seems  to  be, 
how  much  planning  and  direction  need  we  have  to  provide  the  goods  for  an 
optimum  standard  of  life  for  the  nation  as  a  "wiiole? 

To  refresh  our  minds  as  to  the  form  which  control  has  recently  taken, 
we  are  able  to  turn  to  many  scenes  from  the  life  of  peoples  in  fascist  and 
communist  nations  prior  to  and  during  World  Vfar  II;  scenes  of  oppression 
and  obliteration  of  unwanted  minorities,  and  a  low  standard  of  living  for 


vast  masses  of  the  cominon  people.    Here  was  planning  and  control  applied 
from  above  by  a  Hitler  or  a  Mussolird  or  a  Stalin  and  the  hierarchy  gathered| 
about  them.     T!iie  avowed  objective  of  all  these  leaders  and  their  systems 
was  the  economic  betterment  of  their  nations. 

In  the  United  States  action  taken  and  controls  instituted  have  not 
been  of  such  a  nature  as  to  change  the  economic  system  of  the  country. 
In  spite  of  the  tag  of  "socialism"  attached  to  some  of  the  refoms  which 
have  been  made,  the  designed  effects  were  freer  markets  and  expulsion  of 
monopolistic  restraints.    From  today's  viewpoint  we  can  fairly  say  that 
the  New  Deal  policies  were  not  socialistic,  but  only  an  attempt  at  reform 
of  some  features  of  our  system  of  capitalism. 

Today  there  seems  to  be  a  world  -  wide  general  svring  away  from  the 
capitalistic  system,  quite  largely  toward  socialism,  except  in  those 
nations  directly  under  the  control  of  Moscow  either  through  proximity  or 
economic  ties.     The  results  of  the  recent  elections  in  Gemany,  and  else- 
where, reflect  the  desire  to  avoid  Russian  Communism.    While  it  is  true 
that  the  long-term  aims  of  Communism  and  Socialism  may  be  similar,  yet  the 
peoples  of  many  nations,  just  now  emerging  from  the  economic  disruption 
and  confusion  caused  by  war,  seem  to  want  a  more  gradual  transition  of 
their  economic  life.     Ihe  United  States  is  one  of  the  few  major  nations 
with  an  economy  based  on  private  enterprise.    Just  before  "fiTorld  War  I, 
Great  Britain  was  the  citadel  of  capitalism,  and  London  the  financial  center 
of  the  world.    li"Jhat  prophet  could  have  foreseen  that  less  than  3b  years 
later  the  Labor  Party  would  be  the  government,  with  an  annovmced  program 
for  socializing  the  national  economy? 


A  statement  by  the  editors  of  ITORLD  REPORT,     shows  somevrfiat  the 

extent  of  the  pendulum's  svrlng  avreiy  from  private  enterprise: 

"Complete  socialization  in  the  Russian  manner  is  to  be  expected 
in  the  Eastern  European  countries  within  the  Russieoi  sphere  of 
influence,  at  least  so  long  as  Soviet  influence  is  controlling. 
In  Britain  and  France,  complete  socialization  is  the  stated 
goal,  but  it  is  to  be  achieved  gradually  and  by  democratic  me- 
thods.    The  goal  in  Argentia,  as  in  other  Latin  American 
covintries,  is  not  clear,  but  the  postwar  trend  is  plainly  to- 
ward more,  rather  than  less,  government  control.     The  same 
trend  is  showing  up  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and  in  the 
province  of  Saskatchewan  in  Canada." 

If  the  stated  goal  of  an  ideal  economic  system  is  the  production 
and  equitable  distribution  of  all  the  goods  necessary  to  the  well-being 
of  the  people  of  a  nation,  we  can  see  how  far  the  fascist  nations  were 
from  that  goal.    This  is  not  to  say  that  the  American  system  of  free 
enterprise  has  no  faults,  nor t hat  it  has  yet  provided  us  with  an  ideal 
state  of  economic  well-being.     There  are  certain  valid  criticisms  of  the 
way  the  system  has  worked  in  the  past.    Evils  have  crept  in  to  prevent 
the  working  of  "natural"  economic  law.    Favored  ones  have  amassed  their 
millions,  many  times  by  a  misuse  of  the  system  of  private  enterprise 
rather  than  because  of  the  operation  of  the  principles  of  capitalism. 
Without  doubt  the  system  developed  in  the  United  States  has  been  able  to 
produce  more  than  any  previous  economic  system  in  the  world's  history. 
It  has  cane  closer  than  any  other  of  being  capable  to  produce  the  goods 
necessary  to  a  full  measure  of  life.    We  might  say  that  its  failures  have 
not  been  in  being  unable  to  produce,  but  in  the  failure  to  distribute 


World  Report,  United  States  News  Publishing  Corp.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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national  production  or  income  in  a  way  that  would  make  these  goods  avail- 
able to  those  who  needed  them  most. 

Some  of  our  economists  point  out  that  unless  the  present  system 
of  private  enterprise  in  the  United  States  from  this  point  onward  begins 
to  provide  more  of  the  goods  demanded  by  the  lower  income  groups,  we  are 
due  for  more  of  a  change  in  this  country.     This  is  now  the  only  major 
stronghold  of  the  capitalistic  system  in  a  changing  world.    Perhaps  we  may 
learn  something  from  the  experiements  of  others.     In  Canada  there  is  the 
Co-operative  Corranonwealth  Federation,  a  political  party,  self-styled 
socialistic.    Hie  CCF,  as  it  is  popularly  known,  has  steadily  grown  in 
importance  since  the  great  depression  of  the  3Us,  vmtil  it  has  become  the 
official  opposition  in  Ontario  and  British  Columbia,  and  almost  has 
reached  that  status  in  the  Dominion  Parliament.    In  1945  a  CCF  government 
came  to  power  in  Saskatchewan,  one  of  the  prairie  provinces,  providing 

a  laboratory  for  the  working  out  of  their  principles.     It  is  the  purpose 
here  to  examine  the  assertions  and  proposals  of  the  Canadian  Co-operative 
Commonwealth  Federation,  with  a  view  to  discovering  the  theory  behind  themj 
to  see,  perhaps,  if  they  have  followed  the  blueprint  in  Saskatchewan,  and 
how  well  it  has  worked  in  practice. 

It  will  be  well  to  keep  in  mind  tnat  much,  if  not  all  that  has  been 
T/ritten,  has  been  from  a  propoganda  viewpoint;  that  it  may  be  difficult 
to  isolate  many  of  the  actual  theories  behind  the  various  proposals;  that 
the  success  of  the  goverment  of  Saskatchewan  under  CCF  control  may  be  due 
to  factors  other  than  a  change  in  some  of  the  features  of  their  former 
economic  system.    We  will  need  also  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  CCF  in  Sas- 
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katchewan  was  and  is  not  able  to  put  all  of  its  program  to  the  test,  in 
that  a  provincial  government  is  limited  to  rights  granted  by  the 
Dominion. 

¥flaat  we  may  hope  to  accomplish  by  an  investigation  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  practice  of  the  CCF  is  stated  quite  well  in  the  following 
quotation: 

"Each  individual  citizen,  if  he  is  to  perform  his  citizen- 
ship obligations,  should  arrive  at  some  decision  on  the 
controversial  issue  of  the  preservation  of  capitalism 
versus  the  evolutionary  or  revolutionary  substitution  of 
another  order  for  it.    However,  no  one  else  should  attempt 
to  give  him  his  final  answer.    It  should  come  out  of  the 
thoughtful  v/eighing  of  the  various  merits  and  deficiencies 
which  could  be  expected  to  accompany  the  operation  of 
every  alternative  type  of  economy.    Unfortunately,  these 
merits  and  deficiencies  cannot  be  evaluated  by  setting 
down  columns  of  absolute  values  and  then,  by  addition  and 
substraction,  finding  which  type  of  economic  organization 
offers  the  greatest  potential  human  benefit.    "iVhile  some 
of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each  type  of  economy 
can  be  valued  in  objective  and  definitely  measurable  terms, 
most  of, them  cannot.    It  is  these  subjective  elements  that 
mubt  pull  the  balance  finally  one  way  or  ti-ie  other  when  the 
individual  comes  to  place  his  evaluation  upon  capitalism."  2 


Comparative  Economic  Systems,  Yfilliam  N.  and  Hoot  Loucks,  New 

York,  1943,  Harper  &  Brothers,  p.  65. 
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CHAP'iER  II 

Backgroimd  and  Development  of  the  MoYements  Cul- 
minating in  the  Co-operative  Commonwealth  Federation. 

Mercantilism  prevailed  in  seaad  during  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries.  Production  of  goods  was  largely  in  the  handicraft 
stage;  the  factory  system  was  in  its  infancy;  joint  stock  enterprises, 

forerunner  of  the  modern  corporate  financial  organization  of  business, 
were  just  emerging.     The  minds  of  men  who  guided  the  affairs  of  nations 
were  dominated  by  the  idea  of  controlling  the  national  economy  in  order 
to  make  a  country  prosperous  and  strong.     To  this  end  private  enterprise 
and  business  were  controlled  strictly  for  the  purposes  of  protecting 
home  industries,  giving  exclusive  trading  privileges  to  its  own  shipping, 
preventing  colonies  from  exchanging  goods  with  other  countries  or  deve- 
loping native  manufactures,  and  in  general  making  sure  that  the  nation 
sold  more  than  it  bought,  maintaining  a  "favorable  balance  of  trade," 

The  Statute  of  Apprentices  in  1562  and  the  English  Navigation  Acts 
of  1651,  1660  and  1665  are  examples  of  mere anti list ic  law.    As  both  a 
French  and  British  colony,  Canada  lived  in  such  a  controlled  economy  until 
the  end  of  m.ercantilism  in  England.    But  the  pendulum  swung  in  the  other 
direction  with  the  development  of  the  doctrine  of  laissez-faire.  Within 
some  sixty-five  or  seventy  years  after  the  publication  of  Adam  Smith's 
"Wealth  of  Nations"  in  1776,  England  had  passed  from  a  mercantilistic 
policy  to  that  of  freedom  of  private  enterprise. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  doctrine  of  laissez-faire  was  developing, 
the  change  from  the  domestic  to  the  factory  system  was  going  on,  and  this 


industrial  revolution  was  an  added  impetus  to  the  change.    In  England  the 
transition  was  gradual,  marked  by  such  events  as  the  repeal  of  the  Navi- 
gation Acts,  adoption  of  free  trade  principles,  and  adoption  of  the  gold 
standard.    Everything  was  affected  by  the  change  —  education,  law, 
politics,  economics,  although  it  was  the  technological  development  ori- 
ginating in  the  application  of  steam  power  to  replace  man  power  wliich 
acted  as  the  prime  factor  in  the  change.    For  Canada,  freedom  to  look 
out  for  herself  —  "responsible  government"  —  seems  to  have  been  as  much 
the  results  of  these  new  and  revolutionary  econanic  theories  which 
accompanied  the  industrial  revolution  as  of  her  own  efforts. 

The  British  North  America  Act  of  1867,  with  eight  minor  amendments, 
became  the  "constitution"  of  Canadian  government.    As  far  as  it  deals 
with  economics,  it  bears  the  marks  of  the  philosophy  of  that  day,  the  marks 
of  classical  economics.     Ihere  are  important  provisions  dealing  with  the 
form  of  government,  with  education  and  minority  rights,  but  the  law  is 
much  more  precise  in  dealing  with  matters  which  concern  the  econcmics  of 
the  country  than  with  other  matters  of  direct  social  importance.-^ 

With  the  development  of  mass  production,  calling  for  larger  invest- 
ments in  more  expensive  machines  and  equipment,  the  scale  of  operation  in 
industry  increased  to  the  point  where  large  pools  of  capital  were  needed. 
This  development  during  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  and  early  part  of 
the  present  century  may  be  called  the  financial  revolution.     The  time  cane 
vAien  single  firms  or  groups  of  firms  could  dominate  markets.    Many  times 


1    Make  This  Your  Canada,  Lewis,  David  &  Scott,  Frank,  pp.  45,  46. 
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small  enterprises  -were  driven  out  by  powerful  concenis  seeking  to  comer 
or  capture  certain  markets.    Hhere  were  mergers  and  trusts  and  price- 
fixing  agreements,  and  in  the  United  States  the  era  of  the  "robber  barons" 
was  followed  by  trust-busting  and  similar  legislative  pyro- technics  de- 
signed to  break  monopoly  control  of  various  industries. 

Corporate  control  can  be  and  many  times  is  vested  in  relatively  small 
blocks  of  stock;  the  holding  corporation  has  made  it  even  easier  for  a 
small  coterie  of  an  executive  group  or  banking  circle  to  control  a  tre- 
mendous aggregate.    It  is  said  that  in  the  railroad  empire  built  on  paper 
by  the  Van  Sweringens,  Cleveland  real  estate  operators,  each  $10  of  capital 
at  the  top  controlled  ^1,700  in  operating  plants.    Part  of  that  empire 
has  been  recently  controlled  by  a  very  small  amount  of  capital.    The  leader 
of  the  group  in  control,  who  has  recently  made  a  bid  for  control  of  the 
New  York  Central  System,  felt  that  he  could  successfully  do  so  with  six 
{6%)  per  cent  of  the  voting  stock. 

The  new  stage  of  large  scale  capitalism  was  not  entirely  anti-social, 
even  though  it  increased  the  power  and  profits  of  a  relatively  small  segment 
of  our  population.    The  development  came  primarily  because  it  made  the 
manufacturing  process  more  efficient,  and  insofar  as  this  was  true, 
society  benefited.    However,  the  same  development  has  deprived  the  system 
of  private  enterprise  of  some  of  its  internal  regulators  (free  competition 
and  an  open  market) .    The  growth  of  large  scale  operations  and  consequent 
tendency  to  monopoly  makes  some  governmental  control  more  essential  and  at 
the  same  time  easier.    1/Vhile  it  is  true  that  too  often  in  the  immediate 
past  the  concentration  of  financial  power  in  the  hands  of  a  few  has  tended 
toward  almost  vmlimited  private  profit  and  without  social  control,  it 

is  also  true  that  the  critics  of  the  capitalistic  system  have  stressed 
the  abuse  of  the  system.    The  bloated  plutocrat  pictured  by  the  communist 
and  socialist  propoganda  line  represents  in  many  instances  an  abuse  of  the 
system  of  private  enterprise,  rather  than  a  result  of  it. 

To  offset  the  dangerous  taidency  tov/ard  concentration  of  pov/er  and 
wealth  into  the  hands  of  a  few,  counter  movements  developed  in  Canada  as 
well  as  in  other  democratic  states,   such  as  co-operative  societies, 
agrarian  movements,   trade  unions,  and  so  cialistic  -  labor  parties.     In  the 
field  of  co-operative  endeavor,  Canada  has  been  slow  to  develop.  Most 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  yihest  pools  of  the   prairie  provinces.  In 
the  field  of  retail  and  wholesale  distribution  and  industrial  production, 
Canada  has  lagged  behind.     Theoretically  the  co-operative  idea  meets  the 
needs  of  both  the  industrial  worker  and  the   farmer,  and  we  have  already 
noted  that  it  is  more  advanced  on  the  agricultural  than  of  the  industrial 
side.    Until  recently  the  farmer  has  also  been  more  self-reliant  and 
aggressive  politically  than  the    woricer.    Follovang  World  War  I  the  Pro- 
gressive movanent  was  largely  agrarian,  and  it  sowed  the  seeds  of  in- 
dependent political  action#iich  have  grown  into  the  Co-operative 
Commonwealth  Federation. 

Probably  because  of  the    relative  importance  of  agriculture  in 
Canada,  the  labor  movement  has  been  slow  to  develop.     In  1931,  out  of  a 
labor  population  of  some  2,000,000,  there  were  310,544  organized  workers, 
or  less  than  one  in  six.     Ten  years  later,  union  menfcership  had  risen  to 
425,000;  yet  even  today  less  than  one  in  five  are  in  such  organizations. 
Compared  with  the  United  States,  •where  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the 
population  is  industrial  labor,  we  find  that  the  ratio  of  union  to  total 
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labor  is  14  millions  to  58  millions,  or  roughly  one  in  four.    Limiting  this 
to  manufacturing  labor,  the  ratio  is  about  12  millions  to  39  millions,  or 
almost  one  in  three. 

In  some  instances  Canadian  farmers,  like  their  counterpoints  in  the 
United  States,  made  common  cause  with  the  labor  elements  for  political 
action.  In  1919  a  farmer  government,  supported  by  labor,  was  swept  into 
office  in  Ontario,  In  the  same  year  a  general  strike  occurred  in  Winni- 
peg, on  which  the  whole  country  was  divided.  Many  of  the  strike  leaders 
were  arrested,  but  in  the  Manitoba  provincial  elections  of  the  following 
year,  eleven  Independent  Labour  Party  members  were  elected  to  the  legis- 
lature, some  of  them  strike  leaders  still  in  prison. 

There  were  other  home  spun  political  parties  and  in  the  same  year, 
1919,  members  of  the  United  Farmers  (Alberta)  were  elected  to  govern  their 
province.    In  192U,  four  candidates  of  the  Federated  Labour  Party  were 
elected  to  the  legislature  in  British  Columbia.     The  Federal  parliament 
in  1921  seated  6o  members  from  Ontario  and  the  three  prairie  provinces, 

under  the  banner  of  the  new  Progressive  Party.    Labor  also  sent  two 
members  to  parliament  —  one  from  Winnipeg  and  one  from  Calgary.  While 
this  early  post-World  War  I  political  ferment  left  its  mark  on  Canadian 
development,  the  farmer  and  labor  parties  suffered  from  a  basic  ailment. 
They  lacked  a  comprehensive  and  unifying  social  program,  and  the  Pro- 
gressive Party  soon  went  to  pieces.    In  Parliament  a  small  group  of  Pro- 
gressives, mostly  from  Alberta,  came  to  be  known  as  the  "Ginger  group". 
In  1925  labor  elected  another  member  to  Parliament  from  Winnipeg,  and  in 
1930  one  from  Vancouver. 

Both  farmer  and  labor  representatives  soon  learned  the  need  and  the 
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effectiveness  of  co-operation  in  political  matters,  and  the  "Ginger  group" 
in  Parliament  met  on  May  26,  1932,  to  discuss  the  formation  of  a  new 
organization  to  coordinate  the  endeavors  of  the  existing  farmer  and  labor 
parties.    Progress  had  taken  place  in  the  \{est  also.     The  Socialist  Party 
of  British  Columbia,  the  Canadian  Labour  Party,  and  the  Dominion  Labour 
Party  of  Alberta,  the  Independent  Labour  Party  of  Saskatchewan  and  the 
Independent  Labour  Party  of  Manitoba,  already  had  a  coordinating  body 
known  as  the  Western  Labour  Conference.    In  1931  this  Conference  invited 
representatives  of  the  farmer  organizations,  and  in  January,  1932,  the 
United  Farmers  of  Alberta  decided  to  co-operate  with  labor.    During  the 
Slimmer  of  the  same  year  Saskatchewan  labor  and  farmers  formed  the  Sas- 
katchewan Farmer-Labour  Party.    July  3U,  1932,  the  Western  Labour  Con- 
ference met  in  the  Calgary  Labour  Temple,  and  tne  labor  delegates  were 
join;i^ed  on  August  1  by  farmer  representatives.     This  meeting  brought  to- 
gether the  farmer  and  labor  members  of  ohe  provincial  legislatures,  more 
than  one  hundred  representatives  of  socialist,  farmer  and  labor  political 
organizations  of  the  four  western  provinces,  the  president  of  the  Canadian 
Brotherhood  of  Railway  employees,  and  tne  "Ginger  group"  in  Parliajuent. 

Each  group  had  developed  by  experience  its  particular  approach  to  the 
common  problem,  and  there  was,  of  course,  great  difference  of  opinion 
among  the  delegates  to  the  Calgary  conference.    Some  provincial  parties 
naturally  wanted  to  retain  their  identities,  as  they  had  attained  a 
degree  of  political  success.     There  were  differences  of  social  philosophy, 
but  witn  it  all  a  recognition  of  the  fundamental  needs  of  the  people.  Out 
of  these  differences,  the  resolutions  committee,  under  bhe  leadership  of 
M.  J.  Coldwell,  hammered  out  a  dynamic,  fourte en-point  program.    Part  of 
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the  program  called  for  the  establishment  of  a  federated  political  party, 
with  a  name  distinctive  and  broad  enough  for  an  all-inclusive  people's 
movement:     The  Co-operative  Commonwealth  Federation,  more  popularly  known 
as  the  CCF. 

A  provisional  national  coxincil  was  appointed,  with  J.  S.  Woodsworth 
xmanimously  elected  president.    ViThile  the  program  presented  by  the  re- 
solutions committee  was  unanimously  adopted,  as  a  statement  of  objectives, 
after  lengthy  debate  it  was  left  for  discussion  and  study  by  the  newly 
elected  provisional  council  and  all  participating  orgardzations  of  the 
federation.     The  final  platform  of  the  party  was  to  be  adopted  by  the  first 
convention  of  the  new  party,  to  be  held  in  Regina,  Saskatchevfan,  the 
following  year.    In  the  meantime,  the  provisional  council  called  in  leading 
members  of  the  League  for  Social  Reconstruction  to  help  draft  tne  party 
program. 2 

As  the  CCF  met  in  its  first  national  convention  in  the  City  Hall  of 
Regina,  on  July  19,  1933,  its  main  work  v;"as  the  adoption  of  tne  party 
program.     Tnis  was  no  easy  task,  and  the  discussion  of  every  plank  was 
sharp  and  prolonged.    But  tnis  platfom  had  behind  it  a  year  of  study  by 
tne  national  coxincil  and  tne  various  orgsaiizations  comprising  the  Feder- 


2    The  League  for  Social  Reconstruction  was  the  outgrowth  of  two  study 
groups,  which  began  to  fianction  at  the  same  time  independently  in 
McGill  University  and  the  Univex-sity  of  Toronto.     They  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  a  job  of  social  education  needed  to  be  done,  and  in  Jan- 
uary, 1932,  the  League  v/as  born.     Tnis  group  of  professional  social 
students  did  a  great  deal  of  fundamental  and  painstaking  research  on 
social  and  economic  problems,  some  of  which  has  been  published  in 
"Social  Planning  for  Canada",  1932. 


ation.    Agreement  on  many  basic  points  had  already  been  reached,  and  vdien 
it  vms  all  over,  there  came  forth  the  "Regina  Manifesto",  which  was  not  only 
a  party  program,  but  a  social  philosophy.    Although  its  general  principles 
have  been  amplified  and  clarified  by  later  decisions  of  the  party,  it  re- 
mains the  basic  statement  of  CCF  philosophy. 

Constitutionally  the  CCF  has  always  retained  the  federation  prin- 
ciple, but  this  has  caused  confusion  and  duplication  of  effort,  and  one 
by  one  the  political  affiliates  of  CCF,  such  as  the  old  labor  parties,  the 
Socialist  Farty  of  British  Columbia,  and  the  United  Farmers  of  Alberta, 
voted  themselves  out  of  existence. 

It  is  viTell  to  note  that  the  immediate  factor  for  bringing  these 
different  elements  together  into  one  political  party  was  the  problem  of 
the  great  depression,  which  reached  Canada  and  the  United  States  at  about 
the  same  time.     Just  as  the  theory  of  leading  economists  at  different 
times  in  history  have  been  colored  by  the  environment  in  vfhich  they  found 
themselves,  and  by  the  economic  situation  existing  at  the  time,  so  much  of 
the  program  set  forth  by  the  CCF  no  doubt  reflects  the  conditions  prevailing 
at  the  tim.e  the  party  canie  into  being. 
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CHApm  III 


The  EconOTiic  Principles  of  the  CCF 

It  night  "be  v/ell  to  compare  the  stated  aims  of  the  CCF  with  a 

thoughtful  definition  of  socialism,  as  follows; 

"Socialism  refers  to  that  movement  vdiich  aims  to  vest  in 
society  as  a  whole,  rather  than  in  individuals,  the  owner- 
ship and  management  of  all  nature-made  and  man-made  producers' 
goods  used  in  large-scale  production,  to  the  end  that  an 
increased  national  income  may  be  more  equally  distributed 
without  materially  destroying  the  individual' s  economic 
motivation  or  his  freedom  of  occupational  and  consumption 
choices."  ^ 

Parts  of  the  Regina  Manifesto  would  seem  to  fit  very  nicely  into 
that  definition.    Article  2.  sets  forth  the  socialization  of  the  banking 
facilities  of  the  country  as  one  aim,  and  Article  3.  aims  at  the  social- 
ization of  public  utilities  and  "all  other  industries  and  services 
essential  to  social  planning. "2    This  quite  comprehensively  covers  not 
only  the  ownership  and  operation  of  the  producer  goods  used  in  large- 
scale  production  it  would  seen,  but  also  the  related  business  and  in- 
dustry necessary  to  support  such  operation. 

The  aim  of  the  Co-operative  Commonvrealth  Federation  is  to  establish 
a  truly  democratic  government,  and  by  that  the  party  member  means  demo- 
cratic socialism.    Mr.  M.  J.  Coldwell,  the  national  leader,  points  out 


Coniparative  Economic  Systems,  Loucks,  William  II.  and  Hoot,  J.  Weldon, 

New  York,  1943,  Harper      Brothers,  p.  306. 

2  Regina  Manifesto,  Article  3 
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the  philosophy  of  the  Federation  on  this  point  in  the  following  statements: 
"It  is  my  profound  conviction  that  a  political  party  which  is  itself  un- 
democratic —  whether  its  policy  is  fonnulated  by  the  large  corporations 
as  in  the  Liberal  and  Conservative  (old  line)  parties,  or  is  controlled 
by  a  small  clique  at  the  top  as  in  the  Communist  Party  —  can  never  build 
a  really  democratic  society.    In  one  case  wie  have  political  rights  with- 
out economic  justice,  and  in  the  other  ostensibly  economic  justice,  cer- 
tainly without  political  rights.    Real  democracy  is  a  balanced  combination 
of  both  these  rights;  either  without  the  other  is  a  negation  of  dem.ocracy« 
This  is,  I  believe,  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  CCF."^ 

The  foregoing  statement  by  Mr.  Coldwell  agrees  v/ith  the  viewpoint 
expressed  by  Hr.  Loucks  concerning  tne  socialistic  system  as  a  democratic 
form  of  government:     "'Society  as  a  whole',  moreover,  implies  the  exis- 
tence of  some  form  of  what  we  call,  in  the  broadest  and  most  idealistic 
sense,  a  'democratic'  organization  of  society."^ 

Many  are  apt  to  lump  the  "iisms"  together  in  one  category,  and  Fascism, 
Communism  and  Socialism  are  confused  in  their  minds.  One  CCF  writer  states 
the  differences  as  he  sees  them  in  the  following  simple  formulas: 


Make  This  Your  Canada,  Toronto,  1943,  David  Lewis  and  Frank  Scott, 

Central  Canada  Publishing  Company,  vi .  foreward. 

^    Loucks  and  Hoot,  p.  307. 
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1.  Capitalism  equals  political  democracy  and 
economic  dictatorship. 

2.  Fascism  equals  political  dictatorship  and 
economic  dictatorship. 

3.  Coramxmism  eqvials  political  dictatorship  and 
economic  democracy. 

4.  Socialism  equals  both  political  democracy 
and  economic  democracy.^ 

These  statements,  of  course,  are  subject  to  the  criticism  that  they 
are  biased,  since  the  author  is  a  CCF  member  and  writing  and  lecturing  to 
bring  the  CCF  to  power,    lluch  that  is  written  for  such  purposes  must  ne- 
cessarily be  simplified  to  the  understanding  of  everyone  with  a  vote.  One 
can  easily  see  the  result  in  these  definitions,  which  are  too  simple  and 
too  loose  for  exactive  discussion. 

Perhaps  the  oest  statement  of  aims  and  definition  of  general  policy 
is  found  in  the  Regina  Manifesto,  wiriich  states  the  purpose  of  the  CCF 
as  "the  establishment  in  Canada  of  a  Co-operative  Commonwealth  in  "v^diich 
the  principle  regulating  production,  distribution  and  exchange  will  be 
the  supplying  of  hviman  needs  and  not  the  making  of  profits  .  .  .  Ifnen  pri- 
vate profit  is  the  main  stimulus  to  economic  effort,  our  society  oscillates 
betvreen  periods  of  feverish  prosperity  in  lAdiich  the  main  benefits  go  to 
speculators  and  profiteers,  and  of  catastrophic  depression,  in  which  the 
common  man's  normal  state  of  insecurity  and  hardship  is  accentuated.  Yfe 
believe  that  these  evils  can  be  rem.oved  only  in  a  planned  and  socialized 


Fascism,  Communism  and  Socialism,  David  Lewis,  a  lecture,  N  vember 
iy45,  mimeo  "by  Miss  Elizabeth  Cohen,  565  Jarvis  St., 
Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada. 
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economy  in  which  our  natural  resources  and  the  principal  means  of  production 
and  distribution  are  ovmed,  controlled  and  operated  by  the  people." 
(italics  supplied) 

"The  new  social  order  at  iwhich  we  aim  is  not  one  in  which  individuality 
will  be  crushed  out  by  a  system  of  regimentation.    Nor  shall  we  interfere 
with  cultural  rights  of  racial  or  religious  minorities  .  •  .  We  do  not  be- 
lieve in  change  by  violence  ....  It  is  a  democratic  movement  ..... 
seeking  to  achieve  its  ends  solely  by  constitutional  m.ethods."  ^ 

The  last  few  phrases  in  the  foregoing  quotation  emphasize  that  the 
CC^'''  is  an  evolutionary  socialist  movement,  at  least  in  theory.    In  the 
paragraph  imm.ediately  preceding,  the  italics  point  up  for  us  the  true 
socialist  viewpoint.    In  addition  to  this,  the  Regina  Manifesto  expresses 
the  considered  thought  of  its  framers  that  they  do  not  believe  in  outright 
confiscation  of  private  property  to  implement  the  socialist  program:  "In 
restoring  to  the  comraunity  its  natural  resources  and  in  taking  over  in- 
dustrial enterprises  from  private  into  public  control,  we  do  not  propose 
any  policy  of  outright  confiscation.    liVhat  we  desire  is  the  most  stable  and 
equitable  transition  to  the  Co-operative  Commonwealth.    It  is  impossible 
to  decide  the  policies  to  be  followed  in  particular  cases  in  an  uncertain 
future,  but  we  insist  upon  certain  broad  principles.     The  welfare  of  the 
commtmity  must  take  supremacy  over  the  claims  of  private  wealth  •  •  •  Vj"e 
recognize  the  need  for  compensation  in  the  case  of  individuals  and  insti- 
tutions which  must  receive  adequate  maintenance  during  the  transitional 


6    Regina  Manifesto,  preamble,  Regina,  Sask.,  Canada,  July  19,  1933. 
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period  before  the  plaimed  economy  becomes  fully  operative. 


fi  7 


By  Twhat 


means  does  the  CCF  plan  to  institute  its  reforms? 

Socialist  programs  adhere  to  fairly  definite  outlines  in  establishing 
the  order  of  socialization.    Loucks  gives  a  rather  general  one  in  the  fol- 
lowing order:     commercial  and  investment  bsunking  system,  possibly  those 
industries  producing  material  for  v/ar  directly,  public  utilities,  natural 
resources  excluding  agriculture,  large-scale  manufacturing,  and  merchan- 
dising industries.     The  industries  most  likely  to  have  priority  on  the  pro- 
gram v/ould  be  those  with  a  high  degree  of  monopolistic  control,  both  be- 
cause of  need  and  because  of  the  technical  ease  of  accomplishing  the 
transition. 

If  we  were  to  take  the  outline  set  up  in  the  Regina  Manifesto  for  this 
program  of  socialization,  we  would  find  it  substantially  the  same.  However, 
it  is  well  to  note  that  the  Manifesto  was  not  meant  as  a  time-table,  but 
only  as  a  statement  of  objectives.     The  list  that  lilr.  Loucks  refers  to  is 
more  or  less  chronological.    FollovrLng  is  a  list  of  the  f ourteen-point  pro- 
gram set  forth  in  the  Regina  Manifesto; 

1.  National  Planning  Conmiission. 

2.  Financial  and  Banking  facilities. 

3.  Public  Utilities  and  natural  resources;  all  other  important 
industries. 

4.  Agricultural  reforms. 

5.  External  trade  regulations. 

6.  Co-operative  institutions  encouraged. 

7.  Labor  code. 

8.  Socialized  health  program. 

9.  Constitutional  amendments. 
10.  Foreign  policy  reforms. 


7 


Regina  Manifesto,  Section  5,  paragraph  three. 
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Loucks  and  Hoot,  pp.  535-338. 
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11.  Taxation  and  public  finance, 

12.  Freedom  and  equal  treatment  for  all. 

lo.    Reform  of  criminal  Iscvr  and  administration. 
14.    Bnergency  program. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  Manifesto  contains  some  items  -which  are 
not  directly  economic,  and  leaving  out  the  v/ar  industries,  the  outlines 
agree  very  well,  it  would  seem.    Of  course,  sane  of  the  items  toward  the 
latter  part  of  the  Manifesto  list  are  related  to  the  Canadian  situation 

as  distinguished  from  a  general  theory  of  how  a  program  should  be  insti- 
tuted.   Item  three  in  the  J.Ianifesto  list  would  seem  "CO  include  several 
of  the  items  given  in  the  general  list. 

Two  other  CCF  writers  give  us  something  xhat  comes  nearer  to  a  "Cime 
table  in  the  follovdng: 

1.  Planning 

2.  Socialization  of  finance,  public  utilities  and  other  industries. 
'6,      Return  to  public  ownership  of  natural  resources,  and  their 

development,  together  with  industries  based  upon  them. 

4.  Agricultural  reform  (private  enterprise  still  in  control  here) 

5.  Social  security. 

5.      International  planning. 

7.      Constitutional  reconstruction. 

These  are  "some  of  the  major  steps  which,  vie  believe,  the  first  CCF 
government  will  take  to  implement;  its  programme.    But  they  are  not  neces- 
sarily those  which  it  may  be  possible  to  take  in  practice.    Conditions  may 
dictate  other  measures,  a  faster  or  slower  tempo. "9 

Mr.  David  Lewis  has  stated  four  objectives  of  democratic  socialism, 
and  puts  first  the  socialization  of  the  "key  levers  of  the  economy,  not 

^    Make  This  Your  Canada,  David  Lewis  and  Frank  Scott,  Toronto,  iS43,  Centra! 

Canada  Publishing  Company,  pp.  150-185. 
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for  its  ovm  sake,  but  because  only  through  social  ov/nership  of  the  con- 
trolling sectors  of  the  economy  will  it  be  possible  to  make  tne  economy 
serve  genuine  social  purpose"."''^    By  arrangement  of  the  list  to  put 
planning  first,  which  is  necessary  before  changing  any  part  of  the  economy, 
Mr.  Lewis  would  have  the  following  aims: 

1.      "Deliberate  economic  and  social  planning". 

Z,      "Social  ownership  of  key  sectors  of  the  economy,  such 

as  banking  facilities,  natural  resources,  public  utilities, 
and  other  important  industries." 

'6m      "ilake  the  goods  and  services  produced  tnrough  the  col- 
lective effort  of  the  people  available  equally  to  all 
the  people."  (Mr.  Lewis  doesn't  say  how  this  is  to  be  done.) 

4.      "To  erect  a  comprehensive  system  of  social  security  to  take 

care  of  the  aged  and  the  young,  to  provide  for  the  education, 
health  and  artistic  development  of  the  people."  H 

In  a  broad  way,  Mr.  Lewis  follows  the  line  of  reform  presented  by 

others. 

We  have  examined  the  general  aims  ajid  objectives  of  the  Co-operative 
Commonwealth  Federation  to  see  vihere  it  fitted  into  the  socialistic  scheme, 
and  find  that  its  program  and  imderlying  aims  are  socialistic  of  an 
evolutionary  type  not  given  to  outright  confiscation  but  dedicated  to  re- 
form by  constitutional  methods;  that  its  adherents  believe  it  is  funda- 
mentally democratic.     'He  next  want  to  consider  the  specific  proposals  of 
tne  CCF  concerning  the  Canadian  economy,  which  v/e  shall  endeavor  to  do 
in  Chapter  IV. 


Fascism,  Communi sm  and  Socialism,  David  Lewis,  a  lecture,  November, 
1945,  mimeo  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Cohen,  565  Jarvis  St., 
Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada. 
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CHAPTEIR  IV 

Specific  Proposals  of  the  CCF 
Concerning  the  Canadian  Economy. 

The  first  step  involves  the  setting  up  of  a  National  Planning 
Coiranission  consisting  of  a  small  body  of  economists,  engineers  and  statis- 
ticians, assisted  by  an  appropriate  technical  staff,    Yihen  Canada  was 
faced  with  the  grim  test  of  war,  government  leaders  realized  that  it  was 
necessary  to  plan  the  economy  for  all-out  production  of  the  vital  material 
of  warfare.    In  so  doing,  she  v/as  able  to  virtually  treble  her  production 
of  economic  goods,  setting  a  goal  for  an  economic  system  designed  to  serve 
the  ends  of  peace. ■'■    The  question  could  be  raised  as  to  whether  the  in- 
centive of  anticipated  profits  might  have  stimulated  this  great  increase. 
To  a  great  extent  both  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  patriotism  probably 
played  some  part  in  the  production  boost.    Aside  from  this,  an  overall  plan 
is  still  needed  in  wartime  to  assign  productive  capacity  to  the  most  vital 
materiel. 

The  war  time  experience  of  both  the  United  States  and  Canada,  as  well 
as  that  of  other  nations,  has  shown  how  necessary  it  is  under  war  conditions 
to  plan  effectively.    It  would  be  a  tragedy  to  have  achieved  such  a  high 
level  of  production  for  the  purpose  of  destruction,  and  then  be  unable  to 
apply  the  same  energy  and  foresight  to  providing  for  the  v^ants  and  needs 
of  a  population  which  needs  so  much. 


Make  This  YOUR  Canada,  Lewis  and  Scott,  pp.  150,  151. 
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It  is  doubtful  if  the  more  prominent  members  of  the  CCF  believe  that 
it  is  only  necessary  to  plan  and  the  Utopian  form  of  government  automati- 
cally comes  into  being.     "None  of  us  thinks  that  the  mere  election  of  a 
socialist  government  will  automatically  produce  a  socialist  society.  On 
the  contrary,  we  know  that  the  effort  which  will  be  required  after  a 
socialist  government  comes  into  power  will  be  even  greater  than  the  effort 
required  on  the  road  to  winning  the  government."^ 

"Control  of  finance  is  the  first  step  in  the  control  of  the  whole 
economy.     The  chartered  banks  must  be  socialized  and  removed  from  tne 
control  of  private  ...  interests;  and  the  national  banking  system  thus 
established  must  have  at  its  head  a  Central  Bank  to  control  the  flow  of 
credit  and  the  general  price  level,  and  to  regu]ate  foreign  exchange 
operations.    A  National  Investment  Board  must  also  be  set  up,  working  in 
cooperation  with  the  socialized  banking  system  to  mobilize  and  direct  the 
unused  surpluses  of  production  for  socially  desired  purposes  as  determined 
by  the  planning  Commission. 

"Insurance  Companies,  which  provide  one  of  the  main  channels  for 
the  investment  of  individual  savings  .  .  .  must  also  be  socialized. "^ 

One  may  note  four  specific  proposals  here,  viiich  the  CCF  holds 


*^  Fascism,  Communism  and  Socialism,  David  Lewis,  a  lecture,  p.  11 
S    Regina  lianifesto.  Sec.  2 
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to  be  necessary  in  the  field  of  finance: 

1.  Socialize  chartered  banks,  (such  as  Royal  Bank  of 
Canada,  Bank  of  Montreal) 

2.  Establish  a  Central  Bank  (Bank  of  Canada  now  performs 
that  function)  to  do  three  things:     (a)  control  flow 
of  credit^  (b)  control  general  price  level, 5  and  (c) 
regulate  foreign  exchange  operations. 

3.  Set  up  a  National  Investment  Board. 

4.  Socialize  insurance  companies.^ 
"We  believe  that  these  evils  (supposedly  fostered  by  capitalistic 

system)  can  be  removed  only  in  a  planned  and  socialized  economy  in  which 
our  natural  resources  and  the  principal  means  of  production  and  distri- 
bution are  owned,  controlled  and  operated  by  the  people. "7 

An  extension  of  this  thought  was  contained  in  the  program  presented 
at  the  Seventh  National  convention  in  1942.     "The  whole  of  Canada's  vast 
Northland  calls  for  a  national  policy  of  planned  development,  in  which 
the  Indian  and  Eskimo  must  be  assisted  to  take  their  share  as  full  citi- 
zens.   Extensive  schemes  for  developing  our  mineral  resources,  electric  power 
and  waterways,  and  for  the  electrification  of  areas,  should  be  undertaken. 
Our  forests  need  protection  from  private  exploitation  and  government  neglect 
"Unexplored  areas  should  be  mapped  ajid  surveyed.    Soil  surveys  should  be 
carried  on  and  the  new  industrial  uses  for  agricultural  products  extended 
through  scientific  research  and  social  planning."^ 


^  See  Chapter  VIII 
5    See  Chapter  VIII 

^    It  is  interesting  to  remark  tnat  in  England  and  on  the  Continent,  the  firpt 
step  in  socialization  was  almost  invariably  with  reference  to  the  banking 
industry. 

7    Regina  Manifesto,  preamble 

-8  7th  National""  Convention, of  CCIP'*  Toronto,  Qntftrio.  July.  194g 
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"Putlic  utilities  must  be  operated  for  the  public  benefit.  .  .  Such 
a  program  means  the  continuance  and  extension  of  the  public  oimership 
enterprises  in  v/hich  most  governments  in  Canada  have  already  gone  some 
distance.    Only  by  such  public  ownership,  operated  on  a  planned  economy, 
can  our  main  industries  be  saved  from  •  •  .  wasteful  competition  <  .  • 
ruinous  over-development  and  •  •  .  over  capitalization  •  .  •  Only  in  a 
regime  of  public  ownership  and  operation  vail  the  full  benefits  accruing 
i   from  centralized  control  and  mass  production  be  passed  on  to  the  con- 
suming public."^ 

ii 
ii 

"A  labor  code  must  oe  developed  I'diich  will  include  state  regulation  ; 
of  all  wages,  equal  rev/ard  and  equal  opportunity  of  advancement  for  equal  | 
services,  irrespective  of  sexj  measures  to  guarantee  the  right  to  work  or 

the  right  to  maintenance  through  stabilization  of  employment  and  through  un- 

I 

employment  insurance;  social  insurance  to  protect  workers  and  their  families 
against  the  hazards  of  sickness,  death,  industrial  accident  and  old  age; 
limitation  of  hours  of  work  and  protection  of  health  and  safety  in  in-  j 
dustry.    Both  wages  and  insurance  benefits  should  be  varied  in  accordance  I 
with  family  needs. 

"In  addition  workers  must  be  guaranteed  the  undisputed  right  to  free- 
dom of  association,  and  should  be  encouraged  and  assisted  by  the  state  to 
organize  themselves  in  trade  unions.    By  means  of  collective  agreements  and 

participation  in  works  co\mcils,  the  workers  can  achieve  fair  working  rules  i 

i 

and  share  in  the  control  of  industry  and  professions;  and  their  organi- 


9    Regina  Manifesto,  Section  3 
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zations  will  be  indispensable  elements  in  a  system  of  genuine  industrial 
democracy,"  10 

"With  the  advance  of  medical  science  the  maintenance  of  a  healthy 
population  has  become  a  function  for  which  every  civilized  comnunity 
should  undertake  responsibility,    health  services  should  be  made  at  least 
as  freely  available  as  are  educational  services  today  .  •  .  A  properly 
organized  system  of  public  health  services  including  medical  and  dental 
care,  which  would  stress  prevention  rather  than  the  cure  of  illness,  should 
be  extended  to  all  our  people  in  both  rural  and  urban  areas."  H 

Some  measures  intended  "as  initial  steps  towards  a  general  system 
of  social  insurance  to  provide  each  citizen  against  the  hazards  of  unemploy- 
ment, sickness,  disability  and  old  age: 

A  floor  below  which  no  person's  income  is  allowed  to  fall;^^  increased 
old  age  pensions  starting  at  60;  pensions  for  unemployable sj  im.proved  nu- 
trition standards,  family  and  mothers'  allovirances ;  a  comprehensive  scheme 
of  child  care  and  nursery  schools,  especially  for  children  of  mothers  in 
industry. "12 

Up  to  the  years  of  World  War  II  Canada  was  largely  a  land  of  farmer 
people  and  those  engaged  in  the  production  of  other  raw  materials.    Ix  is 
not  surprising  that  some  of  the  most  detailed  proposals  of  the  CCF  refer  to 


Regina  Manifesto,  Section  7 
Regina  Manifesto,  Section  8 
See  Chapter  VIII 

Yth  National  Convention,  Section  4. 
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agriculture  and  related  industries.     There  are  several  specific  items 
proposed,  as  set  forth  in  the  Regina  Manifesto  and  proposals  adopted  at 
later  conventions: 

1.  Security  of  tenure  for  the  farmer  upon  his  farm. 

2.  Legal  relief  in  case  of  unavoidable  crop  failure.^* 

3.  Removal  of  tariff  burden  from  agricultural  operations. 

4.  Improvement  of  export  trade  efficiency  in  farm  products  by 
system  of  import  and  export  boards. 

5.  Upward  revision  of  price  ceilings  for  farm  products  to  place 
farmer  on  parity  -with  other  sections  of  population  in  purchasing  power. 

6.  Extension  of  consumer  co-operatives  for  purchase  of  farm 
supplies  and  domestic  requirements. 

7.  Extension  of  co-operative  institutions  for  processing  and 
marketing  of  farm  products. ■'•^ 

"Similarly  the  fishing  industry  in  Canada  requires  a  national 
policy  of  protection  (against  over-exploitation)  and  developnent  .  .  •  • 
The  Federal  government,  in  cooperation  v/ith  provincial  authorities, 
should  encourage  credit  unions,  promote  the  establishment  of  public-owned 
or  co-operative  fish  packing  and  processing  plants  and  should  guarantee 
adequate  prices  for  the  fisherman's  products. "■'■^ 

14    The  legal  measures  set  up  to  provide  relief  from  payment  of  certain 
debts,  interest,  and  principal  on  mortgage  in  case  of  crop  failure 
(as  crop  failure  is  defined  by  law)  is  now  being  tested  in  the  courts 
of  the  Dominion. 

R^g^^  Manifesto  and  Proposals  of  7th  National  Convention  of  CCF/ 
16    7th  National  Convention,  Sec.  5,  par.  3. 
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"In  agriculture,  as  already  mentioned,  the  primary  producer  can  re- 
ceive a  larger  net  revenue  through  co-operative  organization  of  purchases 
and  marketing. •'■'^    Similarly  in  retail  distribution  of  staple  commodities 
•  .  •  and  such  co-operative  organization  can  be  extended  into  vrholesale 
distribution  and  into  manufacturing.    Co-operative  enterprises  should  be 
assisted  by  the  state  through  appropriate  legislation  and  through  the 
provision  of  adequate  credit  facilities.!^ 


By  buying  at  a  lower  price  through  a  co-operative  and  thus  lov/ering 
costs,  and  by  selling  through  a  co-operative  at  a  higher  price  than 
a  single  producer  vrould  sell,  the  net  margin  on  production  should 
be  higher  than  otherwise, 

Regina  Manifesto,  Section  6,  par.  1 
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Discussion  of  Limitations  Imposed  on  the  Working 
Out  of  Co-operative  Commonwealth  Federation  Policy 
in  the  Administration  of  Saskatchewan. 


We  have  examined  the  proposals  of  the  Co-operative  Commonwealth 
Federation  concerning  changes  to  be  made  in  the  Canadian  economy.    It  is 
in  order,  before  taking  up  the  matter  of  hovr  these  proposals  have  worked 
out  in  Saskatchewan  under  the  CCF  administration,  to  outline  the  limitations 
imposed  upon  the  experiment  by  reason  of  the  provincial  scope  of  the  test, 
and  the  overriding  authority  of  the  Dominion  on  many  matters.  Certain 
sections  of  the  British  Ijorth  America  Act.  (B.IT.A.)  will  be  cited  in  re- 
ferring to  areas  of  authority}  and  we  vdll  notice  that  some  authority 
granted  by  the  B.K.A*  Act  is  concurrent,  so  that  both  the  Provincial  govern- 
ment and  the  Dominion  may  deal  vdth  a  problem. 

The  first  area  in  which  the  CCF  makes  proposals  concerning  the  economy 
of  the  Dominion  is  the  realnof  finance.     The  B.IJ.A.  Act  is  quite  specific 
in  defining  the  authority  to  deal  "ivith  such  problems  to  be  that  of  the 
Dominion,  under  the  following  clauses: 


(a 
(b 
(c 
(d 
(e 
(f 


Currency  and  Coinage 

Banking,  Incorporation  of  Banks,  and  the  Issue  of  Paper  Money 
Savings  Banks 

Bills  of  Exchange  and  Promissory  Notes 

Interest 

Legal  Tender^ 


British  Parliament,  Acts  of  1867 j  in  reality  the  British  North  America 
Act  is  the  only  "constitution"  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 


2 


British  North  America  Act,  Section  91,  which  sets  forth  the  powers 
granted  to  the  Dominion  Government;  the  items  listed  are 
Clauses  14,  15,  16,  18,  19  and  20,  of  that  Section. 


r 


In  the  mat-ier  of  natural  resources,  the  management  and  sale  of  the 
public  lands  belonging  to  the  provinces  and  of  the  timber  and  wood  thereon 
is  specifically  mentioned  as  within  the  scope  of  provincial  authority.^ 
It  appears  likely  that  this  power  could  be  extended  to  include  a  great  many 
other  related  subjects,  such  as  control  over  mineral  resources,  fishing 
and  trapping.    Provincial  legislation,  in  this  case,  could  effectively 
support  measures  aimed  at  the  conservation  of  both  non-renewable  resources, 
such  as  minerals,  and  renewable  resources,  such  as  timber* 

In  the  Section  of  the  B.K.A.  Act  dealing  with  the  authority  granted 

to  the  provinces,  there  is  the  following  clause: 

"Local  ./orks  and  Undertakings  other  than  such  as  are  of  the 
following  classes:  — 

(a)  Lines  of  Steam  or  other  Ships,  Railivays,  Canals, 

Telegraphs,  and  other  Works  and  Undertakings  connecting 
the  Province  with  any  other  or  others  of  the  Provinces, 
or  extending  beyond  the  Limits  of  the  Province  .  . 

We  can  conclude  from  this  that  in  general,  any  public  utility  of  trans- 
portation, communication  or  power  transmission  which  does  not  go  beyond 
the  confines  of  the  province  is  subject  to  provincial  control  and  admini- 
stration.    The  Saskatchewan  i-ower  Gomnission  and  Saskatcnewan  Telephones 
have  been  operating  as  publicly  owned  properties  for  many  years,  and  re- 
cently a  crovm  corporation  has  been  formed  to  operate  bus  lines  within  the 
province.    On  the  other  hand,  it  v/ould  hardly  be  possible  to  socialize  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railivay,  which  is  transcontinental  in  extent;  the  Canadian 


S    Ibid.,  Section  92,  Clause  5. 

4    Ibid.,  Section  92,  Clause  10  (a) 
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National  Railway  is  already  o-wned  by  the  Dominion  government. 

In  the  field  of  agriculture,  authority  to  deal  with  questions  relating 
thereto  is  concurrent.    In  case  of  a  conflict  between  legislation  written 
by  provincial  parliament  and  the  Dominion  Parliament,  quite  naturally  the 
Dominion  law  is  paramount.^    It  has  been  suggested  that  an  amendment  be 
made  to  the  B.N. A.  Act  conferring  authority  in  like  manner  on  matters 
having  to  do  with  labor. ^    This  would  result  in  much  the  same  situation 
that  exists  in  the  United  States,  where  v/e  have  the  states  dealing  with 
labor  matters  and  national  laws  such  as  the  vYagner  Act  and  the  Vfege  arid 
Hour  Law.     In  some  respects  state  labor  laws  are  in  advance  of  the  national 
legislation.     This  is  the  case  in  Saskatchewan,  v/ith  the  Trade  Union  Act 
covering  much  the  same  ground  as  our  V/agner  Act,  ana  as  yet  there  is  little 
Dominion  legislation  on  the  subject.    Saskatchewan  legislation  in  this 
field  is  probably  based  on  the  inherent  police  powers  of  government. 


^    Ibid,,  Section  95. 

^    fl^PJ^J^g  For  Freedom,  article  "Dominion-Provincial  Relations",  Underbill, 
Frank  H.,  Tiiistle  Printing  Co.,  Toronto,  Ontario,  1944,  page  156. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

Accomplishments  in  Saskatchewan 
of  Aims  and  Objectives  of  CCF 


No  attempt  has  been  made  to  deal  with  every  proposal  of  an  economic 
nature  set  forth  by  the  Cooperative  Commonvrealth  Federation.    The  reader 
ivill  see  that  the  following  subjects  v^rere  dealt  vdth  consecutively  in  the 
preceding  chapter,  some  briefly  and  some  in  more  detail; 

1 •  Planning 

2.    Financial  matters 

S.    Natural  Resources 

4.  Public  Utilities  and 
industrial  projects 

5 .  Labor 

6.  Health  Services 

7.  Agriculture 

8.  Co-operatives 

The  CCF  formed  the  new  government  after  the  general  elections  of  1944.  We 
can  only  see  what  they  have  accomplished  in  some  two  and  a  half  years  of 
power . 

Looking  through  the  Statutes  of  Saskatchewan  for  the  second  session 
of  1944,  one  finds  no  reference  to  a  Planning  Commission  such  as  that  en- 
visioned by  the  fraraers  of  the  Regina  Manifesto.    Instead  vie  find  reference 
in  the  Saskatchewan  Nev/s  to  the  reply  of  Premier  T.  C.  Douglas  to  criticism 
of  the  government's  Bconcmic  and  Advisory  Planning  Board  and  its  members, ■'• 


1    Saskatcne-vmn  News,  April  1,  1946 
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Apparently  Mr.  Douglas  and  his  CCF  majority  felt  that  an  advisory 
board  would  better  suit  the  provincial  situation.     The  Board  has  no  exe- 
cutive pov/ers,  but  its  duties  rather  consist  in  gathering  data  useful  for 
assessing  the  resources  of  the  Province  and  recommending  as  to  their  use 
and  development.     It  is  the  stated  purpose  of  the  administration  in  seeking 
members  for  the  Board  that  the  best  qualified  be  appointed,  vuhether  from 
inside  or  outside  the  Province, 

The  first  proposal  of  the  CCP  we  wish  to  examine  is  that  relating  to 
the  socialization  of  the  financial  structure.     The  first  step  was  to  be 
socialization  of  the  cnartered  banks  and  setting  up  of  a  Central  Bank. 
This  lies  witnin  the  domain  of  tne  Dominion  Government  as  pointed  out  in 
Chapter  7,  and  is  thus  removed  frcxn  action  by  provincial  legislature. 

Hov/ever,  there  is  one  proposal  in  this  category  which  the  province  could 
and  did  make  effective,  and  that  is  concerned  with  insurance.    During  the 
first  year  in  power,  in  the  Statutes  enacted  by  the  first  CCP  legi slature  is 
an  Act  to  empower  the  Government  of  the  Province  of  Saskatchewan  to  engage 
in  the  Business  of  Insurance. 2 

With  this  enabling  legislation  the  administration  started  in  a  limited 
way  a  few  months  later  to  implement  the  Act.    To  begin  with,  the  entire 
staff  consisted  of  one  man,  who  sat  at  a  desk  crowded  into  the  office  of 
Social  Welfare  Minister  0.  M.  Valleau.     The  desk  was  borrowed  and  the 
capital  of  5;;12,000  to  begin  operations  was  a  loan  from  the  provincial 
treasury.    Since  that  day,  by  successive  steps,  the  Government  Insurance 


Statutes  of  Saskatchewan,  Second  Session,  1944,  Chapter  13, 


Office  has  growi  to  a  size  requiring  modern,  well-equipped  offices  suitable 
for  an  office  staff  of  sixty  employees.    It  is  now  represented  by  five  hun- 
dred and  fifty  active  agents  throughout  the  province.    From  tne  start 
premium  income  came  in  such  volume  that  at  tne  end  of  the  first  year,  Michael 
F.  Allore,  the  manager,  returned  the  original  ^12,000  loan  imtouched  to 
the  provincial  treasury. 

Government  rates  have  been  an  average  of  about  ten  per  cent  lovrer 
than  that  of  private  companies,  which  the  private  companies  have  met  by 
some  reductions.    Not  only  nave  those  who  buy  government  insurance  bene- 
fited, but  others  have  thus  benefited  from  lower  rates.    A  large  part  of 

the  reserve  funds  of  the  Government  Insurance  office  are  invested  in 
government  bonds,  and  thus  the  government  is  paying  interest  to  itself 
(actually  paying  no  interest  at  all)  on  $640,000. 

The  stated  belief  of  the  CCF  to  the  effect  that  natural  resources 
should  be  ov/ned,  controlled  and  operated  by  the  people  has  been  to  an  extent 
put  into  practice.    One  aspect  of  natural  wealth  in  Saskatchewan  is  her 
forest  land.    In  May  of  194b  a  reclamation  project  was  launched  to  bring 
back  to  public  control  all  timber  products  of  crown  (public)  lands.  After 
November,  1946,  except  for  a  few  berths  and  rights  no  cut  fuel  wood,  fence 
posts  and  poles,  all  timber  products  from  crown  lands  are  to  be  cut  on 
contract  and  sold  through  the  Saskatchewan  Timber  Board. 

An  inventory  of  Saskatchewan  timber  resources  began  in  February,  1947, 


Saskatchewan  News,  Nov.  18,  1946  and  Jan.  27,  1947. 
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with  a  plane  and  special  camera  equipment  acquired  "by  the  Department  of 
Natural  Resources,    An  aerial-tract  system  will  be  employed,  and  the 
aerial  surveys  will  be  supplemented  by  ground  crew  sampling  of  all  timber 
stands.    Vihen  the  work  is  completed  at  the  end  of  a  two-year  period,  it 
will  enable  the  Department  to  regulate  the  annual  tiu-ber  cut  intelligently 
and  help  to  utilize  and  conserve  the  timber  resources  of  the  Province.* 

The  government  has  three  fish  filleting  plants,  one  of  Ti^ich  is  a 
portable  outfit  capable  of  processing  six  to  seven  thousand  pounds  of  fish 
per  day  and  owned  by  a  crown  corporation,  Saskatcnewan  Lake  and  Forest 
Products  Corporation.    Estimated  production  of  commercial  fish  in  Saskat- 
chev/an  during  1947  is  expected  to  be  9,500,000  pounds,  and  the  Saskatchewan 
Fish  Board,  a  marketing  agency,  expects  to  handle  5,000,000  of  the  total. 
To  insure  more  orderly  marketing,  the  production  schedule  of  the  Board  callaj 
for  the  fishing  of  certedn  lakes  during  the  svimmer  months  and  others  during 
winter  months,    as  a  result,  the  fishermen  and  plant  workers  are  expected 
to  have  a  more  even  income.^ 

Inauguration  of  a  fur  conservation  and  development  program  by  the 
Department  of  Natural  Resoiu'ces  is  thought  to  be  the  answer  to  a  "feast 
and  famine"  lack  of  policy  in  trapping  everything  available  one  year, 
followed  by  a  closed  season  with  trappers  on  relief.    A  greater  as  v/ell  as 
more  stable  income  is  possible  through  development  of  suitable  breeding 
grounds  and  better  forest  fire  control,     TUne  Saskatchewan  Fur  Marketing 
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4    Ibid.,  Jan.  27,  1947 


5    Ibid.,  Nov.  25,  1946,  Jan.  27,  19<t7  and  Feb.  10,  1947. 


SerTice  markets  a  large  percentage  of  the  raw  furs  produced  in  the 
Province.*^ 

Yihen  the  Co-operative  Commonvvealth  Federation  came  to  power,  the 
Province  of  Saskatchewan  v/as  already  in  the  electric  utility  field  through 
operation  of  the  Saskatchewan  Power  Commission,  which  began  operations  in 
1929,    During  the  first  nine  years  of  operation  deficits  grew  steadily 
until  they  reached  a  total  of  ^v327,000  at  the  end  of  1938,    Bach  year  since 
a  surplus  helped  to  reduce  the  accumulated  deficit  to  ^-231, 000  at  the  end 
of  1944,  during  which  year  the  CCF  came  to  pov/er.    In  1945  the  Commission 
acquired  Dominion  Electric  Power,  Ltd,  and  the  Prairie  Power  Company  be- 
sides adding  to  their  transmission  lines  and  customers  in  areas  already 
served.    In  May  of  1945  rates  were  reduced,  even  in  face  of  the  existing 
deficit.    However,  during  the  year  that  deficit  was  reduced  to  ;j;74,000. 

A  further  reduction  in  rates  to  a  maximum  of  ten  cents  per  kilowatt 
over  the  entire  system  was  made  in  June,  1946,  as  compared  with  rates  as 
high  as  fifteen  cents  before  the  CCP  assumed  control  of  the  Comnission, 

The  year  1946  showed  a  net  operating  margin  of  ^414,000,  or  a  net  sur- 
plus of  |o40,000  at  Deconber  31,  1946.  Shortly  after  the  first  of  January 
,  1347,  the  Saskatchewan  holdings  of  Canadian  Utilities,  Ltd.,  exclusive  of 
a  unit  at  Lloydminster,  were  acquired  at  a  price  of  ^3,600,000,  which  added 
many  miles  of  transmission  and  distribution  lines  and  11,147  new  customers. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  scattered  units,  all  pov/er  production  and  trans 


^    Ibid.,  Vol.  2,  No.  17,  Feb.  3,  1947. 
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mission  facilities  in  the  Province  are  nov/  oivned  and  operated  by  the 
government  • 

In  Chapter  V  it  was  pointed  out  that  v/hile  the  Canadian  National 
and  Canadian  Pacific  Puailifjays  are  not  subject  to  provincial  control,  any 
transportation  system  which  did  not  extend  beyond  the  boxmdaries  of  the 
Province  would  be  subject  to  provincial  control  or  ownership.    On  April  1, 
1946,  the  Saskatchev/an  Transportation  Company,  a  crown  corporation  organ- 
ized to  provide  bus  service  throughout  the  Province,  began  operations  in 
a  limited  way.^    By  June  24  of  the  same  year,  the  Company  was  operating 

over  twenty-one  routes  a  total  distance  of  3,300  miles,  and  ivill  eventually 

q 

handle  all  inter-city  bus  traffic  within  the  Province. 

The  consideration  of  other  industries  into  which  goverament  can  enter 
to  accomplish  its  objectives  is  outlined  in  the  aims  of  industrial  deve- 
lopment: 

"1.     To  process  Saskatchewan  primary  products. 

2.  To  provide  greater  employment  opportunity  for 
the  people  of  Saskatchewan  through  industrial 
activity. 

3.  To  expand  Saskatchewan's  social  services  with 
revenues  obtained  from  socially- owned  industries ."-^^ 

Consequently,  in  addition  to  the  industries  already  mentioned,  namely, 

7  Ibid.,  April  8,  1946,  Feb.  10  and  Feb.  17,  1947. 

8  Ibid.,  April  8,  1946. 

9  Ibid.,  June  24,  1946. 

10  Information  Bulletin,  Ko.  1,  The  Bureau  of  Publications,  Regina 
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Government  Insurance  Office,  Government  Fish  Filleting  plants,  the  Power 
Commission,  the  Fur  iS^iarketing  Service,  and  Saskatchewan  Transportation 
Company,  there  are  several  other  socially- owned  projects  now  imder  way. 
The  government  owns  a  woolen  mill  in  Moose  Jav/,  a  shoe  factory  in  Regina, 
a  brick  plant  in  Estevan,  a  seed-cleaning  plant  in  Moose  Jaw,  a  printing 
company  in  Regina,  a  wood  box  factory  in  Prince  Albert,  a  tannery  and  a 
research  laboratory  in  Regina* 

These  industrial  projects  cover  a  wide  range  of  economic  territory,  and 
in  this  attempt  at  social  ownership,  some  financial  success  has  attended 
the  operation  of  these  enterprises.    For  thirteen  such  units,  not  including 
the  Pov/er  Commission,  the  net  return  after  depreciation  for  the  six  months 
of  April  1  to  September  30,  1946,  was  ^?190,000  at  the  rate  of  about  13^ 
per  annum  on  invested  capital.!^ 

Ownership  of  the  box  manufacturing  business  vfas  not  according  to 
government  plan,  but  came  as  a  result  of  the  former  owner  ignoring  an  order 
of  the  Provincial  Labor  Relations  Board.     The  company  persistently  refused 
to  conclude  a  collective  bargaining  agreement  with  the  certified  union  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Trade  Union  Act,  even  after  it  had 

Saskatchewan  News,  Febr\;;ary  10,  1947 

• 

been  ordered  to  do  so  by  the  Labor  Relations  Board, 12     The  subsequent 

developments  led  to  the  purchase  of  the  box  company  on  an  equitable  basis, 

and  it  is  now  operated  by  Saskatchewan  Lake  and  Forest  Products  Corporation 
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the  crown  corporation  dealing  in  fish  and  timber. 

Great  strides  have  been  made  in  labor  legislation  since  the  CCF  came 
into  power.     The  Provincial  government  has  endeavored  to  show  itself  a 
"model"  employer  by  entering  into  collective  bargaining  agreements  with 
its  employees  on  the  same  basis  as  required  of  a  private  employer  under 
the  Trade  Union  Act,  1944.     This  Saskatchewan  statute  is  really  a  com- 
prehensive document  setting  forth  the  principles  governing  relations 
between  labor  and  management  in  much  the  same  manner  as  the  IrVagner  Act 
in  the  United  States. 


Statutes  of  Saskatcnewan,  1944,  Second  Session,  Chapter  69,  Section  12. 
'^n'a^ddition  to  any  other  oenalties  imposed  or  remedies  pro- 
vided by  this  Act,  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council,  upon 
the  application  of  the  ooard  and  upon  being  satisfied  that 
any  employer  has  willfully  disregarded  or  disobeyed  any  order 
filed  by  the  board,  may  appoint  a  controller  to  take  posse- 
ssion of  any  business,  plant  or  premises  or  such  employer 
within  Saskatcnewan  as  a  going  concern  and  operate  tne  same 
on  behalf  of  His  Majesty  until  such  time  as  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  in  Council  is  satisfied  that  upon  the  return  of  such 
business,  plant  or  premises  to  tne  employer  tne  order  of 
the  board  will  be  obeyed." 

Saskatchewan  News,  Jan.  lb,  1947. 

A  controller  was  appointed  for  the  business  in  question  and 
later  the  government  decided  to  purchase  the  business,  paying 
more  for  its  assets  than  the  owner's  o-ivn  appraisal. 


The  Trade  Union  Act  does  four  things;     (1)  it  recognizes  and 
protects  labor's  inherent  right  to  organize;  (2)  it  establisnes  collective 
bargaining,  maintenance  of  membership  and  the  check-off,  and  prohibits 
lanfair  labor  practices  on  both  the  enployer's  part  and  the  part  of  the 
employees;  (3)  it  provides  for  setting  up  of  boards  of  conciliation  to 

deal  with  disputes;  and  (4)  it  sets  up  a  Labor  Relations  Board  to 
administer  the  Act,    Board  orders  are  made  effective  by  becoming  judgnents 
or  orders  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,"'"^ 

The  platform  of  the  CCF  has  stressed  socialized  health  services  and 
it  is  believed  that  the  matter  of  adequate  health  protection  and  care  is 
primarily  an  ecomic  problem.     To  implement  the  platform,  a  series  of 
legislative  acts  and  amendments  provide  for  a  Health  Services  Planning 
Commission,  which  has  power  to  investigate  and  recommend  the  establishment 
of  regions  covering  the  entire  province.    Each  region  is  to  have  a  board 
which  may  operate  hospitals,  health  centers  and  clinics;  arrange  with 
hospitals,  doctors,  dentists,  nurses  and  others  to  provide  health  services 
for  residents  of  the  region,  and  pay  for  such  services;  investigate  and 


Statutes  of  Saskatchewan,  1944,  Second  Session,  Chapter  69. 

V^e  quote  Section  9  of  this  Act:     "A  certified  copy  of  any 
order  or  decision  of  the  board  shall  within  one  week  be 
filed  in  the  office  of  a  registrar  of  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  and  shall  thereupon  be  enforceable  as  a  judgment 
or  order  of  tne  court,  but  tne  board  may  nevertheless 
rescind  or  vary  any  such  order." 


r 
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plan  improvements  in  the  regions'  health  services. 

The  various  acts  and  amendments  provide  for  general  and  personal 
taxes  to  finance  these  operations,  and  provide  the  machinery  and  adminis- 
trative details  for  levying  and  collecting  these  taxes,    provision  is 

made  to  ensure  administrative  control  of  all  health  service  organizations 
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and  plans  by  the  Commission.       With  respect  to  nospitalization,  the 
Saskatchewan  Hospitalization  Act  provides  service  for  each  resident  of 
the  Province  and  provides  for  a  yearly  tax  of  ^5.00  per  person  or  ijiSO.UO 
per  family,  whichever  is  smaller. Recipients  of  old  age  pensions  and 
others  benefiting  from,  social  assistance  such  as  widovred  mothers  vdth 
children,  are  not  required  to  pay  a  tax.     The  plan  went  into  full  effect 
January  1,  1947. 

Health  Region  No.  1,  centering  on  zhe  city  of  Swift  Current,  with 
plans  to  institute  a  system  of  complete  medical  care,  surgery  and 
hospitalization  for  every  person  in  the  region,  began  operations  July  1, 
1946.    Aside  from  the  hospitalization  provided  to  all  in  the  Province 
generally,  this  region  and  other  regional  administrations  as  established, 
provide  complete  medical  care.     They  provide  for  other  public  health 
services,  such  as  regular  examination  of  school  and  pre- school  cnildren 
by  public  health  nurses;  immunization  of  children;  provision  for  infant 
and  pre-natal  care  and  advice  to  mothers;  education  of  families  regarding 


Saskatchewan  Legislator' s  Handbook,  Provincial  Legislation  for 
1944-1946,  Bureau  of  Pub iTc'at ions,  Regina,  July,  1946. 

Statutes  of  Saskatchev/an,  1946,  Chapter  82. 
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general  health  matters;  maintenance  of  a  system  of  health  records  for  every 
person  in  the  regionj  inspection  of  food,  water  and  sewage  facilities, 
and  enforcement  of  sanitation  and  quarantine  regulations;  and  sponsorship 
of  public  campaigns  to  improve  the  health  and  sanitary  standards  of  parti- 
cular commvinities. -'- 

To  achieve  the  ends  and  purposes  set  forth  in  the  Regina  Manifesto 
concerning  agriculture,  in  so  far  as  provincial  jurisdiction  permits, 

the  CCF  government  has  taken  quite  advanced  steps,     The  Farm  Security 
Act  of  1944  provides  that  in  case  of  crop  failure  (crop  failure  is  de- 
fined by  the  Act)  no  taxes  need  be  paid,  and  a  sum  equal  to  interest  ac- 
cruing on  mortgage  loans  be  deducted  from  capital;  any  famer  is  entitled 
to  retain  exempt  from  seizure  sufficient  grain  from  a  crop  to  pay  for 
harvesting  and  seeding  expenses,  and  to  provide  a  living  for  himself  and 
his  family  until  next  harvest;  a  farmer  enjoys  freedom  from  foreclosure 
and  seizure  of  his  home  quarter-section.-^^ 

For  the  farm  fan\ily  educational  facilities  have  been  improved  and 
educational  costs  as  a  whole  reduced.    I,!oney  grants  from  unit  school  boards 
provide  free  books,  lunches,  health  services,  and  sixty  cents  per  day  to 
enable  country  children  to  attend  high  school. 

A  new  Agricultural  Representatives  Act  provides  for  the  appointment 
of  additional  qualified  agriculturists  whose  function  is  to  do  much  the 

Saskatchewan  News,  May  27,  1946. 
13    Statutes  of  Saskatche-vmn,  Second  Session  1944,  Chapter  SO. 
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same  work  done  by  the  county  agriculture  agents  in  the  United  States,  The 
service  increased  from  fifteen  representatives  to  thirty-four  in  little 
more  than  a  year,  with  four  supervisors  each  covering  one-fourth  of  the 
Province,  four  assistants,  an  engineer  and  a  land  use  survey  man.    All  new 
full-fledged  representatives  must  be  graduates  of  the  agricultural  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Saskatchewan.     The  Agriculture  Representative 
Service  produces  a  means  of  disseminating  information  on  agricultural 
research  to  the  farmer. 

By  means  of  the  Veterinary  Services  Act,  municipalities  are  grouped 
into  districts,  and  the  district  board  draws  up  a  schedule  of  fees  which 
the  veterinarian  must  adhere  to.     The  contract  of  the  veterinarian  with 
the  district  allows  the  veterinarian  ^2,000  per  year  for  travel  expenses, 

which  permits  the  veterinarian  to  charge  the  same  price  to  every  farmer 
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in  the  district  regardless  of  the  distance  he  has  to  travel  to  a  farm. 

The  CCF  government  has  provided  several  other  aids  to  the  rural 
population  in  an  effort  to  raise  the  standard  of  life  and  to  put  the  farmer 
at  parity  mth  other  economic  [groups.     The  government  has  purchased  a  seed- 
cleaning  plant  at  Moose  Jaw  to  give  increased  service  in  that  line.  The 
rural  electrification  program  has  been  accelerated  and  rural  telephone 
line  extension  has  been  encouraged.    Health  services  have  been  increased 
through  regions  set  up  by  the  Health  Services  Act,  and  through  the  Air 


Statutes  of  Saskatchewa,n,  1945,  Chapter  75. 
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Ajnbulance  Service,  which  provides  ambulance  seirvice  to  isolated  regions. 
Seed  grain  and  feed  and  fodder  indebtedness,  incurred  quite  largely  during 
the  depression,  which  was  to  some  extent  simultaneous  with  an  extended 
drought  (era  of  the  Dust  Bowl)  has  been  to  a  great  extent  canceled  by 
various  legislative  acts-^*^ 

The  Department  of  Co-operation  and  Co-operative  Development  has  been 
established  in  the  Provincial  government  to  provide  research  concerning 
agricultural  production  and  the  processing  and  marketing  of  agricultural 
products.^''" 

The  established  position  of  co-operative  production  and  distribution 
in  socialist  thought  finds  a  counterpart  not  only  in  the  declared  platfom 
of  the  CCF  party,  but  in  actual  practice  they  point  with  pride  to  the  fact 
that  they  are  the  first  and  only  province  to  set  up  a  Department  of  Co- 
operation and  Co-operative  Development,  with  ministerial  representation 
in  the  cabinet. 

The  department  is  administered  in  four  divisions:     one  is  concerned 
with  administrative  problons;  a  second  does  field  work  in  organizing  and 
inspecting  co-operatives;  another  does  extension  service  in  helping  new 
types  of  co-operatives  to  get  started.    Co-operative  community  halls  and 
co-operative  housing  projects  have  been  receiving  attention,  and  in  estab- 
lishing returned  service  men  in  jobs  and  businesses  of  their  own,  ra.uch 
has  been  done  in  helping  some  to  set  up  co-operative  farming  projects. 


Saskatchewan  Legislator's  Handbook,  pp.  1-6. 
21    Statutes  of  Saskatchewan,  Second  Session  1944,  Chapter  6, 
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Among  these  projects  are  liatador  farm,  which  vn.ll  be  a  model  for  others, 

and  the  Carrot  River  project,  to  comprise  eventually  an  area  of  260,000 
22 

acres. 

The  fourth  and  newest  division  of  the  Co-operation  Department  is  that 
of  trade  information,  which  seeks  to  compile  trade  and  business  information 
and  make  it  available  to  all  residents.    It  will  advertise  Saskatchewan 
products  and  furnish  information  regarding  goods  which  Saskatchewan  people 
may  want  to  import.    Some  comparisons  will  be  drawn  in  the  next  chapter 
betvreen  what  has  been  accomplished  in  the  co-operative  movement  before 
and  after  the  CCF  came  to  power. 

We  have  sought  to  show  in  this  chapter  "vrfaat  the  CCF  has  done  to 
implement  their  theories  in  the  area  of  provincial  authority  where  they 
now  hold  pov/er.    l/Vhat  they  have  done,  of  course,  is  subject  to  the  authority 
of  the  Dominion,  as  pointed  out  in  the  previous  chapter.    Next  we  want  to 

point  out  some  comparisons  between  the  accomplishments  of  the  CCF  and  those 
of  the  previous  administration,  as  far  as  we  have  data  to  point  the  v/ay. 
An  attempt  will  be  made  to  compare  the  accomplishments  of  Saskatchevrein 
under  CCF  control  with  other  Canadian  provinces  or  with  the  Canadian  economy 
as  a  whole,  wMch  are  still  operating  under  a  system  of  private  enterprise. 


Saskatchewan  Nevra,  June  3,  1946  and  Aurust  19,  1946 
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An  ETvaluation  of  CCF  Administration 
and.  Comparisons  wi-th  Other  Areas, 

In  order  to  point  out  the  benefits  derived  fron  the  administration 
of  the  CCF  in  Saskatchewan,  we  do  well  to  follow  the  same  order  in  which 
we  set  forth  the  accomplishments  of  the  CCF  in  Chapter  VI.     The  first 
matter  is  in  the  field  of  finance,  with  four  specific  proposals.  The 
first  three  have  to  do  with  banking  and  investment  facilities,  all  in 
the  domain  of  the  Dominion  government,  as  pointed  out  in  Chapter  V.  The 
proposal  concerning  socialization  of  insurance  has  been  carried  out,  with 
the  resulting  benefits  of  lowered  premiums,  not  only  for  those  buying 
insurance  through  the  Government  Insurance  Office,  but  a  consequent  lower- 
ing of  rates  by  competing  private  companies. 

The  benefits  from  the  conservation  policy  regarding  natural  wealth 
of  the  present  Provincial  administration  may  not  be  immediately  apparent, 
but  who  can  gainsay  the  long-term  benefits?    If  the  Provincial  department 
in  charge  succeeds  in  putting  timber,  fishing  and  trapping  on  a  sustained 
yield  basis,  a  sizeable  number  of  Saskatchewan  residents  will  benefit  by 
having  more  permanent  residences  and  incomes.    Recreational  areas  bene- 
fiting those  whose  incomes  do  not  come  from  lumbering,  fishing  and  trapping 
will  become  :  lOre  numerous  and  more  accessible,    'i'/asteful  exploitation  of 
irreplaceable  natural  resources  by  a  fev;  individuals  for  cheir  own  gain, 
witnessed  in  the  recent  past  in  both  the  United  States  and  Canada,  leaves 
poorer  the  people  as  a  whole. 
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In  the  field  of  public  utility  operation,  the  government  of  the 
Province  is  eng&ied  in  bus  transportation,  but  there  are  no  comparative 
figures  available  as  yet,  by  which  to  judge  relative  efficiency  of  operatic] l 
Saskatchewan  Telephones  is  a  government  utility,  and  here  again  no  com- 
parative figures  are  available.    In  electrical  energy  production  and  trans- 
mission, however,  v/e  can  get  some  view  for  comparison  with  the  record  of 
former  administration.    As  noted  in  Chapter  VI,  during  the  first  nine  years 
of  operation,  the  Saskatchewan  Pov/er  Commission  built  up  a  deficit  of 
$327,000.     Tne  years  1909-44  inclusive  sav/  a  to-cal  reduction  of  $96,000  in 
this  deficit,  or  an  average  of  s?16,000  per  year.    Part  of  the  year  1944 
was  under  CCP  administration,  but  in  1945,  the  first  full  year  of  CCF 
administration,  another  4)157,000  vras  lopped  off  this  accumulated  deficit. 
Further  momentum  was  gained  during  the  second  year  of  operation  by  the 
CCF,  and  the  final  figures  showed  a  net  margin  of  ^414,000,  which  left  a 
net  surplus  of  4340,000  at  December  51,  1946.    Vi/hile  much  of  this  accel- 
erating net  margin  is  due  to  a  reduction  in  rates  in  a  situation  of  elastic 
demand,  the  rate  reductions  are  a  part  of  the  present  administrative  policy, 
and  we  can  fairly  say  that  the  net  gains  being  made  are  due  to  a  change 
in  administration. 

Since  Saskatcnewan  is  primarily  an  agricultural  province,  no  great 
progress  has  been  made  in  extending  public  ownership  to  other  industries 
beyond  the  utilities,  but  a  start  has  been  made,  and  tne  twelve  or  thirteen 
crown  corporations  to  aate  (Janioary,  1947)  have  m.ade  a  good  financial 
showing,  as  Chapter  VI  indicates.     The  opposition  (which  fomed  the  previous 


administration)  has  criticized  the  profit  showing  of  these  government 
industries,  especially  the  prices  and  profits  of  the  government  printing 
office.     They  state  tnat  prices  have  been  made  high  enough  to  automatically 
show  a  profit,  but  the  provincial  treasurer  nas  shov/n  that  prices  are  tne 
same  as  in  1945,  vdiile  paper  has  gone  up  50%  and  labor  20%,^ 

The  government's  claim  that  it  has  the  most  advanced  labor  legislation 
in  Canada  is  well-founded.    But  when  one  examines  the  CCF  proposal  for 
measures  to  guarantee  the  right  to  v/ork  or  maintenance,  through  stabili- 
zation of  employment  insurance.  Dominion  responsibility  clearly  comes  into 
the  picture,  as  Saskatchewan  is  not  able  to  implement  such  a  proposal. 
However,  in  the  Province  the  benefits  xmder  workmen's  compensation  is  now 
at  the  rate  of  7b%,  highest  of  any  in  Canada  or  the  Unitea  States;  other 
social  insurance  is  also  provided. 

The  position  of  labor  nas  been  bettered  by  CCF  administration.  Not 
only  has  legislation  codified  the  fundamental  rights  of  labor  to  organize 
and  bargain  collectively,  out  other  rights  have  oeen  guaranteed,  as  noted 

ij 

previously.     In  addition  to  defining  vdiat  shall  be  unfair  labor  practices 
I    on  the  part  of  employers,  the  Saskatcnewan  statute  goes  a  step  further 
and  defines  the  responsibility  of  labor  for  unfair  practices.     Two  are 


Saskatchewan  News,  Feb.  17,  1947. 
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Specifically  mentionea.      A  step  is  here  made  tov/ard  a  system  of  legal 
equities  in  labor  problems,  wherein  not  only  management  but  labor  assumes 
responsibilities. 

In  keeping  with  its  general  policy  toward  labor,  other  forward- 
looking  actions  nave  been  taken  tov/ard  governraent  employees.  Sick-leaves 
and  vacation  benefits  have  been  enlarged  and  a  comprehensive  modern  per- 
sonnel program  has  been  instituted.    One  example  of  these  things  is  con- 
tained in  a  new  agreement  signed  by  the  Saskatchewan  Box  Factory,  operated 
by  a  crown  corporation,  and  the  union  representing  its  employees.  Not 
only  is  provision  made  for  the  third  wage  boost  since  the  CCF  took  over 
the  plant,  but  the  agreement  provides  for  100%  compensation  benefits,  v/ith 
75^0  coming  from  the  workmen's  compensation  board  and  the  corporation  pro- 
viding the  balance. 

The  hospitalization  insurance  and  health  region  plans  offer  benefits 
never  provided  before  in  Saskatchewan.    Those  who  have  never  been  able  to 

afford  adequate  medical  care  or  Hospitalization  are  enabled  to  have  it 
now.     This  has  tended  to  create  a  picture  of  hospital  crov/ding,  of  inade- 
quate facilities.     The  picture  is  correct,  but  only  because  priority  of 


Statutes  of  Saskatchewan,  1944,  Chapter  69,  Section  8  reads  in  part  as 
f ollov/s":     "(2)  It  shall  be  an  unfair  labour  practice  for  any 
employee  or  any  person  acting  on  behalf  of  a  labor  organization: 

(a)  to  use  coercion  or  intimidation  of  any  kind  mth  a  view 
to  encouraging  or  discouraging  membersfdp  in  or  activity 
in  or  for  a  labour  organization.  .... 

(b)  to  take  part  in  or  persuade  or  attempt  to  persuade  any 
employee  to  take  part  in  a  strike  v/hile  an  application 
is  pending  before  the  board  or  any  matter  is  pending 
before  a  board  of  conciliation  appointed  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act." 
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hospital  space  is  ncjw  on  the  basis  of  need  rather  than  ability  to  pay. 

The  farmer  has  more  security  now  than  formerly,  by  reason  of  the 
benefits  set  forth  in  Chapter  VI.    However,  Saskatchewan  farmers  would  like 
to  get  better  prices  for  their  v/heat,  especially  so  when  they  see  the  prices 

j  that  United  States  farmers  have  been  getting  during  recent  years.    A  further 

I 

I   reference  is  made  to  this  problem  and  the  suggestions  the  government  ad- 
vances to  solve  it,  under  the  question  of  price  control  in  the  next  chapter. 

Co-operatives  in  Saskatchewan  date  back  to  1886,  and  from  that  time 
to  the  end  of  19415,  the  movement  had  grown  to  a  total  of  906  organizations 
with  a  membership  of  25U,000.    Reports  for  the  calendar  year  1945  showed 
876  organizations,  with  299,000  members,  at  the  end  of  the  first  full  year 
of  CCF  administration.     This  is  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  organizations, 
but  a  decided  increase  in  the  membership.     The  gains  during  the  second  year 
of  CCF  administration  are  considerably  more  impressive.     The  records  now 
show  1,102  organizations,  with  432,000  members,  an  increase  of  some  26^ 
in  number  of  organizations  and  some  445o  in  membership.^    If  there  be  an 
economic  advantage  to  co-operative  production  and  distribution,  tne  Pro- 
vince has  gained  much  in  this  area.     It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
Saskatchewan,  while  one  of  the  small  provinces  in  population,  has  lead  all 
the  others  in  nvunbers  of  co-operative  organizations  and  amount  of  business 
done  by  them.^ 


Saskatchewan  News,  April  1,  1946  and  February  24,  1947 
^    The  Canada  Year  Book,  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Ottavra.,  1946. 
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I/That  of  the  overall  picture?    In  spite  of  advanced  leg;islation  and 
the  avowed  socialistic  nature  of  the  government,  wMch  the  opposition  states 
has  discouraged  private  enterprise,  the  figures  show  that  from  July,  1944, 
when  the  CCF  came  to  pov/er,  to  Januar.-  24,  1947,  there  were  335  new  pro- 
vincial corporations  formed  with  $34,000,000  capital  and  65  extra-provincial 
corporations  formed  with  $70,000,000  capital.    There  v/ere  also  1307  part- 
nerships formed.^    Comparison  between  1944,  last  year  the  Liberals  were  in 
office,  and  1946,  latest  full  year  of  CCF  administration,  is  even  more 
interesting.    74  new  companies  with  capital  of  ^3,000,000  v/ere  incorporated 
in  1944.    During  1946,  the  number  was  182,  with  an  aggregate  capitalization 
of  ^p24, 250,000.^ 

1/Vhat  is  the  record  on  taxation?    During  the  years  of  Liberal  ad- 
ministration the  per  capita  tax  increased  from-  ^6.11  in  1936  to  more  than 
double  that  figure  in  1944,  or  |^13.36  per  capita.     In  the  two  years  of 
CCF  administration,  the  per  capita  tax  has  gone  up  about  |2.00,  to  |)15.58. 
In  view  of  the  great  demand  on  all  taxing  bodies  in  this  time  of  adjustment, 
that  is  certainly  not  excessive. 

Much  criticism  came  to  the  present  administration  because  of  the  size 
of  the  1947-48  proposed  budget.    In  view  of  the  many  social  benefits  the 
Saskatchewan  government  is  attempting  to  provide,  it  is  only  natural  that 
the  budget  expenditures  should  increase  materially,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  percentage  increase  is  small  compared  with  those  of  the  other  western 


^  Saskatchewan  News,  February  17,  1947. 
6    Ibid.,  March  24,  1947 

Ibid.,  March  31,  1947 
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provinces.    In  Saskatchewan  the  proposed  budget  is  only         aliead  of  last 
year,  v^ile  in  Manitoba  it  is  47^  ahead,  4:2%  in  Alberta  and  4:0%  in  British 
Columbia.^ 

The  general  impression  one  gathers  from  the  comparisons  presented  thus 
far  in  this  chapter  is  that  the  people  of  the  Province  have  materially  bene-j 
fited  from  the  CCF  ac3mini  strati  on  in  Saskatchewan,    The  gains  the  people 
have  experienced  are  apt  to  oe  the  result  of  good,  business-like  adminis- 
tration rather  than  much  change  in  the  system,  for  we  see  that  many  of  the 
reforms  or  methods  advocated  by  the  CCF  were  already  in  use  before  they  camel 
to  power.    Examples  of  this  are  found  in  the  public  ownership  of  utilities, 
and  the  development  of  co-operative  organization.    No  matter  how  good  the 
plan,  results  rest  with  the  execution  of  the  plan.    Again  these  gains 
might  be  the  result  of  v/ar-bome  prosperity,  but  that  is  belied  by  the 
fact  that  the  CCF  did  not  come  to  power  imti  1  the  middle  of  1944,    With  as 
good  administration,  the  previous  Liberal  government  could  have  made  as 

(V 

good/  showing. 
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Saskatchewan  News,  March  31,  1947 
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Cil^TER  YIII 

Criticism  of  Various  Aspects  of  the  CCP  Proposals 
and  Operating  Results;  Consideration  of  CCF 
Criticism  of  Private  Enterprise . 

In  Chapter  III  it  was  shov/n  that  the  CCF  has  a  socialistic  philo- 
sophy, that  it  is  evolutionary  in  character,  and  that  it  does  not  believe 
in  outright  confiscation,  but  in  reform  by  constitutional  me-fcods.  Further- 
more, it  vas  shown  that  it  has  proposed  a  program  in  definite  terms 
and  some  detail,  more  so  than  is  true  of  many  general  socialist  proposals. 
No  attempt  has  been  made  to  search  out  every  detail  of  tlie  economic  program 
of  the  movecient,  "but  in  Cnapter  IV  we  endeavored  to  isolate  some  proposals 
Tudiich  would  be  indicative  of  the  general  trend.     The  proposals  set  out  are 
definite,  and  we  have  tried  to  match  proposal  and  perform.ance  as  shown  by  j 
the  record  of  CCF  administration  in  Saskatchewan,  in  Chapters  IV  and  VI.  | 
Ttiis  is  subject,  of  course  to  the  limitations  pointed  out  in  Chapter  V,  be- 
cause the  test  is  only  applied  to  a  province  rathsr  than  to  the  Dominion 
as  a  lAOiole  • 

We  go  on  further  to  point  out  the  impression  gained  from  the  preceding 
chapter,  that  the  people  of  the  Province  have  benefited  materially  from  the 
CCF  administration.     In  the  latter  part  of  the  chapter  v;e  pointed  out  that 
this  was  probably  due  to  good  management  rather  tnan  to  much  change  in  the  ' 
system.     This  is  fijirther  borne  out  by  illustrations  from,  both  the  Canadian 
and  United  States  economies.    Many  of  the  methods  and  reforms  advocated 
by  the  CCF  have  been  successfully  used  in  both  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
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Regarding  the  Insurance  Office  which  the  government  set  up  in  Saskatchewan, 
we  find  programs  much  related  to  it  in  many  places.    Many  of  the  largest 
insurance  companies  doing  business  in  the  United  States  are  mutual  companies, 
owned  by  the  policy-holders,  which  is  only  one  step  rem.oved  from  social 
ownership.    Many  state  governments  in  the  United  States  are  in  the  in- 
surance business  through  their  workmens'  compensation  and  unemployment  in- 
surance funds.    All  this  is  within  the  framework  of  a  modified  private 
enterprise  system. 

The  entrance  of  the  provincial  government  into  the  transportation  in- 
dustry by  establishing  its  ovm  bus  lines  on  an  exclusive  franchise  basis 
is  not  new  to  the  American  scene.    We  have  many  large  municipalities  in  | 
Canada  and  the  United  States  operating  large  and  complicated  transportation 
systems.     The  area  covered  by  the  system  in  Saskatchewan  is  larger  than 
any  covered  by  municipal  systems,  but  the  organization  required  is  not  nearly 
so  large  or  intricate.     There  is  not  sufficient  evidence  on  hand  as  yet  to 
judge  as  to  the  success  of  the  Saskatchewan  experim.ent  in  transportation, 
but  elsewhere  in  Canada  we  can  find  successful  publicly  owned  systems.  For 
instance,  Toronto  has  a  Transportation  Commissi  on,     and  the  latest  obtainable 
figures  for  operating  are  as  follows: 


Year 


Net  Income 


1943 
1944 
1945 


660,498 
788,892 
141,743 


1 


Moody's,  Governments  and  Municipals,  1947. 


Another  example  may  be  found  in  the  public  utility  field,  that  of 
electric  power  production  and  distribution.     The  CCF  record  is  very  good  in 
comparison  vdth  that  of  the  previous  administration  in  the  operation  of  the 
Saskatchewan  power  Commission,  as  pointed  out  in  the  preceding  chapter. 
In  the  United  States  we  can  point  to  successful  examples  of  public  operationlj 
of  utilities,  but  there  are  others  closer  to  Saskatchewan.    In  the  eastern 
part  of  Canada,  the  Ontario  Power  Commission  could  be  cited.     The  net  surplusi 
for  the  latest  years  for  vihich  figures  are  obtainable  is  ^4,445,939,  for 
the  year  1945.      The  commission  sells  largely  on  a  wholesale  basis  to  smaller 
distribution  systems, of  which  Toronto  Hydro-electric  is  one.     Toronto  Hydro 
net  income  for  the  year  1945  amoiinted  to  5^1,186,635.'^    We  must  be  cautious 
lest  we  convey  the  idea  that  net  income  is  our  only  criterion  by  ivhich  to 
judge  the  success  of  such  an  enterprise;  vj-e  must  also  look  at  the  service 
and  rates  provided,  and  in  the  case  of  this  same  Toronto  Hydro,  we  find 
some  interesting  things.    It  has  reduced  rates  from  4.4/  per  kwh  to  1^  per 
kwh.     Those  using  over  80  hours  monthly  of  the  billing  demand  get  a  rate  of 
l/Sjz^  per  kwh,  and  for  users  of  more  than  400  hours  monthly  the  price  is 
l/e/  per  kwh."^    These  figures  were  presented  in  1944,  and  the  net  income 


2    Ibid.,  voider  section  on  Province  of  Ontario. 
3 

Ibid,,  same  section. 

4 

Planning  for  Freedom,  Bennison,  William,  M,P.P.,  Ontario,  "Social 
O^mership  —  Muiaicipal  and  Co-operative",  Thistle  Printing  Co., 
Toronto,  1944. 
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for  that  year  was  $1,135,692. 

Agriculture  is  one  area  that  original  CCF  policy  did  not  plan  to 
disturb  from  private  enterprise.    Much  that  has  been  done  recently  in 
Saskatchewan  in  making  scientific  information  and  help  available  to  the 
individual  farmer  follows  procedures  in  use  in  the  United  States  for  many 
years  through  our  county  agent  system.    Other  fields  in  which  the  CCF  is 
attempting  to  encourage  action,  such  as  in  the  formation  of  different  types 
co-operative  enterprise  in  the  agricultural  field,  are  following  to  some 
extent  the  pattern  already  in  use  in  the  United  States.    Production  co-ops 
are  represented  by  United  Farmers  of  Vermont  in  the  dairy  business,  the 
Florida  Citrus  Exchange,  orange  growers,  and  many  others.    Consumer  co-ops 
are  represented  by  Eastern  States  in  the  New  England  area,  Ohio  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  in  the  Middle  V/est,  and  Midland  farther  out  in  the  Middle  Yifest, 

The  effect  of  such  co-operative  action  is  to  place  the  individual 
farmer  or  consumer  in  a  better  position  to  wield  more  economic  and  polit- 
ical power.    He  is  able  to  meet  other  large  business  enterprises  in  the 
marketplace  on  more  nearly  equal  terms.    In  other  words,  co-operative 
marketing  and  purchasing  should  do  for  the  farmer  and  consumer  what  the 
rights  of  organizing  and  collective  bargaining  do  for  the  laborer  in 
equalizing  his  bargaining  power  with  those  v/hom  he  meets  in  the  markets. 

The  longer  one  looks  at  the  various  aspects  of  the  methods  used 
successfully  by  the  CCF  administration  in  Saskatchewan,  the  more  a  feeling 
grows  that  the  success  has  been  duplicated  elsewhere  in  Canada  and  the 

^    Moody's  Governments  and  Municipals,  1947. 
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United  States  under  v/hat  we  tern  an  economy  of  private  enterprise.    V/e  are 
dravm  to  another  conclusion  in  following  this  reasoning  a  little  farther. 
Since  v/e  can  find  almost  every  device  advocated  by  the  CCF  government  in 
successful  use  elsewhere  in  our  "capitalistic"  economy,  it  is  probable 
that  our  system  of  private  enterprise  has  been  modified  to  a  degree  where 
it  is  barely  distinguishable  from  the  type  of  socialistic  system  typified 
by  the  Co-operative  Commonwealth  Federation  in  Saskatchewan.    It  must  be 
remembered,  of  course,  that  what  \:e  see  in  Saskatchewan  are  only  tne  first 
steps  on  the  way  to  a  completely  socialistic  economy. 

The  solution  to  many  problems  the  CCF  finds  in  a  planned  economy. 
The  emphasis  that  the  socialist  puts  on  planning  is  explained  by  the  fol- 
lowing reasoning.     The  public  ownership  of  producers'  goods  in  a  socialist 
economy  is  vested  in  various  government  bodies;  these  do  not  automatically 
fashion  productive  possibilities  into  a  harmonious  whole  and  direct  them  to 
the  desired  goal.     Tnere  would  oe  required  of  necessity  a  conscious  co- 
ordination of  the  economic  activities  of  tnese  various  government  agencies 
concerned  witn  production,  to  the  end  that  production  might  be  channeled 
toward  broad  social  objectives. 

The  burden  on  planning  in  such  a  case  is  tremendous.    Under  the  re- 
latively free  markets  of  private  enterprise,  the  individual  manager  m.akes 
decisions  within  a  framework  of  a  system  of  prices  and  production  esta- 
blished by  those  markets.     The  markets  automatically  tell  the  manager  vdiat 
he  will  have  to  pay  for  materials,  labor,  managerial  talent  and  commercial 
loan  money.    From  the  same  markets  he  can  determine  approximately  how  much 
of  his  product  he  can  sell  at  i.vhat  price  and  make  his  decisions  accordingly. 
In  a  com.pletely  socialized  economy  these  automatic  forces  are  no  longer  at 
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work  and  planning  must  set  up  the  policies  and  goals  for  directing  production. 

The  CCF  government  in  Saskatchewaja  has  been  vd.se  in  making  haste 
sloTWly  to  set  up  a  planning  board  with  executive  power  for  directing  the 
economy,  with  the  experience  of  Great  Britain  before  it.    Faced  with 
clashing  gears  in  the  machinery  designed  to  mesh  the  planning  function 
with  the  productive  facilities  of  the  nation,  Britain  has  called  in  a  young 
businessman.  Sir  Edwin  Plowden,  to  act  as  chairman  of  tne  Planning  Board. 

A  much  worried  government  has  handed  him  the  tough  job  of  linking  socialist 
plans  with  the  realities  of  business  operation.^    V/e  must  remember  that  one 
of  these  realities  is  the  unsympathetic  attitude  of  those  who  own  and  manage 
many  of  these  facilities  of  production.    Other  factors  complicating  the 
problem  are  tne  exhausted  condition  of  the  whole  British  economy  and  the 
state  of  economic  crisis  in  v/hich  these  matters  have  to  be  worked  out. 

Further  criticism  might  be  c.irected  toward  the  CCF  vdtn  regard  to 
the  omissions  we  nave  found  in  tne  process  of  relating  proposals  to  prac- 
tical operations.    In  Chapter  III  a  reference  is  made  to  a  statement  by  Mr. 
Lev/is  in  which  he  says  that  one  aim  of  tne  CCF  is  to  make  the  goods  and 
services  produced  through  tne  collective  effort  of  the  people  available 
equally  to  all  the  people.     This  is  a  broad  and  comprehensive  aim,  but  Mr. 
Lewis  does  not  say  how  it  is  to  be  accomplished.    It  is  a  fundamental  aim 

of  every  proposal  for  a  Socialist,  Communist,  or  any  other  type  of  economic 
system.    K'o  doubt  Mr.  Lewis  had  in  mind  tnat  it  would  be  the  end  product 
of  a  socialist  system  brought  to  full  fruition. 


Business  Week,  April  12,  1947,  p.  113. 


In  the  proposals  relating  to  the  socialization  of  tlie  banking  struc- 
ture, the  CCF  vieviT  is  that  the  Central  Bank  should  do  tnree  things;  (a) 
control  flow  of  credit  (b)  control  general  price  level,  and  (c)  regulate 
exchange  operations.    Vife  can  safely  assume,  I  think,  that  the  last  item 
relating  to  regulation  of  exchange  operations  would  be  done  in  the  cus- 
tomary way.    As  to  the  first  and  second  proposals,  nothing  is  said  about 
how  either  is  to  work.    By  controlling  the  flow  of  credit  the  CCF  pre- 
svmably  means  "directing"  the  flow  of  credit.     This  vrould  be  understandable 
in  view  of  the  unique  position  that  commercial  banking  occupies  in  the 
economic  structure  of  modern  civilization.    Modern  industry  produces  in 
anticipation  of  profit,  and  short-term  loans  are  depended  upon  during  the 
period  between  the  inception  of  production  and  arrival  of  goods  at  the 
market.    By  granting  or  withholding  credit,  the  bank  has  much  to  say  about 
the  direction  production  shall  take.    Under  a  socialized  banking  system, 
credit  could  be''directed"  by  the  National  Investment  Board  to  the  production 
of  socially  desirable  goods,  and  not  merely  into  those  channels  which  would 
show  the  most  promise  of  a  satisfactory  monetary  return  on  the  investment. 

Aside  from  the  question  of  whether  controlling  the  general  price  Devel 
would  be  desirable  as  far  as  the  domestic  economy  is  concerned,  the  CCF 
proposal  to  control  the  price  level  doesn't  make  clear  how  it  is  to  be 
accomplished.    YJhen  the  United  States  reduced  the  gold  content  of  the  dollar 
in  1934  and  devalued  the  dollar,  the  immediate  effect  on  the  internal  price 
level  was  little.    Only  in  external  dealings  did  the  policy  make  itself 
felt.    Recently  Canada  brought  her  dollar  to  a  parity  vdth  the  United  States 
dollar,  but  the  immediate  effect  on  the  internal  level  of  prices  vfas  pro- 
bably not  very  great. 
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During  the  war  we  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  with  the  control  of 
prices  and  wages,  in  both  the  United  Sta.:es  and  Canada,  and  it  has  served 
to  point  out  to  some  extent  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered.     The  first 
method  used  was  to  "freeze"  prices  eoid  wages  (which  are  the  prices  of  labor) 
at  a  predetermined  level,  which  left  many  inequities  and  inequalities  in 
need  of  correction.    Correction  had  to  be  made  for  increases  in  the  cost  of 
living,  and  that  vfas  reduced  to  a  formula,  Ts^iich  v/as  applied  with  sane 
success  for  a  time.    As  individual  adjustments  were  made  to  correct  the 
various  inequities,  the  resulting  increases  forced  other  costs  out  of  line, 
which  led  to  other  maladjustments.     This  was  under  conditions  of  wartime 
scarcity,  and  we  now  operate  under  somewhat  different  conditions. 

There  are  similar  difficulties  without  the  effect  of  wartime  conditions 
For  instance,  in  agriculture  production  tends  to  be  rigid  and  prices  to 
fluctuate.    On  the  other  hand,  in  industry  prices  tend  to  be  rigid  and 
production  to  fluctuate.    Apparently  the  same  method  could  not  be  used  to 
correct  a  maladjustment  in  both.    Famers  many  times  feel  that  the  prices 
they  receive  are  not  sufficient  to  give  them  incomes  at  parity  with  what 
other  sectors  of  the  economy  receive;  sometimes  they  do  not  know  what  parity 
prices  ought  to  be.    In  the  summer  of  1946,  the  Farmers'  Union  of  Alberta 
and  later  the  United  Farmers  of  Canada,  Saskatchewan  section,  had  a  strike 
and  refused  to  deliver  produce  to  market  until  prices  were  set  at  parity. 
It  was  urged  that  the  Federal  Government  set  up  a  fact-finding  board  to 
detemine  what  the  parity  prices  should  be.      That  the  fanner  has  something 


7    Saskatchewan  News,  September  23,  1946. 


to  complain  about  is  indicated  by  comparison  of  the  following  two  tables* 

Cost  of  Living  Farm  Commodities 

1935-39  -  100  1926  -  100 


Year  Index  Year  Index 

1940  105.6  1940  67.1 

1941  111.7  1941  71.2 

1942  117.0  1942  82.5 

1943  118.4  1943  95.9 

1944  118.9  1944  102.9 

1945  119.5  1945  105.5 
May    1945  122.0 


The  CCF  government  has  #iat  it  believes  is  a  solution  to  the  general 
problem  of  farm  prices.    In  a  resolution  directed  to  the  Federal  government, 
the  legislature  of  baskatchewan  proposed  the  follomng  program:  closing 
of  the  YiTinnipeg  Grain  Exchange;  establishment  of  a  Federal  Grains  Marketing 
Board  with  adequate  grower  representation;  and  obtaining  of  multilateral 
long-term  agreements  for  sale  of  all  grain  at  equitable  prices,  with  ado- 
ption of  a  policy  providing  for  flexible  prices  paid  to  farmers,  to  respond 
to  changes  in  the  purchasing  pov/er  of  the  dollar  resulting  from  inflationary 
trends  or  from  relaxation  of  price  controls,^ 

In  Chapter  IV  reference  is  made  to  a  proposal  that  there  be  a  floor 
below  which  no  person's  income  be  allovred  to  fall.     The  proposal  does  not 
say  how  it  is  to  be  accomplished,  and  in  addition  there  are  other  diffi- 
culties.   If  this  is  to  be  a  definite  incone  in  dollars,  how  shall  it  be 
related  to  other  wages,  which  fluctuate  to  a  more  or  less  degree?  Suppose 
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that  it  be  tied  to  some  manner  of  index  for  the  cost  of  living,  what  shall 
v/e  include  in  the  minimum  standard  of  living,  for  we  v/ould  need  that  in 
order  to  establish  the  floor?    Perhaps  we  would  need  to  adjust  it  to 
differing  wage  levels  in  different  areas  of  the  country. 

In  the  second  paragraph  of  the  preamble  to  the  Regina  Manifesto  we 
find  compressed  into  a  fev/  words  three  indictments  of  the  system  of  free 
enterprise:     (1)     "The  present  order  is  marked  by  glaring  inequalities  of 
wealth  and  opportunity,  .  •  and  in  an  age  of  plenty,  it  condemns  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  to  poverty  and  insecurity."     (2)     "power  has  become  more 
and  more  concentrated  into  the  hands  of  a  small  irresponsible  minority  of 
financiers  and  industrialists."     (5)     "When  private  profit  is  the  main 
stimulus  to  economic  effort,  our  society  oscillates  between  periods  of 
feverish  prosperity  ...  and  catastrophic  depression." 

Let  us  examine  the  first  of  the  criticisms,  relating  to  the  in- 
equalities of  v/ealth  and  opportunity.    This  seems  to  be  based  upon  a  theory 
of  inequitable  distribution  of  income  and  consequent  under- consumption. 
We  can  say  that  in  general  no  other  country  has  been  able  to  produce  and 
consurie  the  goods  for  such  a  nigh  standard  of  living  as  found  in  the 
United  States.     This  was  accomplished  in  a  system  of  private  enterprise. 
This  conclusion  is  modified  by  the  viewpoint  tnat  probably  no  other  nation 
ever  had  the  physical  and  human  resources  in  such  relationship.    Nor  has 
any  other  system  been  tried  in  our  developing  economy.     There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  a  planned  economy  would  at  least  have  conserved  to  a  great 
extent  our  irreplaceable  reserves  of  natural  wealth. 

As  to  the  second  item,  concerning  concentration  of  power,  the  United 


states  has  taken  rather  successful  steps  to  correct  this  situation,  and 
we  pointed  out  in  a  previous  paragraph  that  labor  organizations  and 
co-operative  associations  are  examples  of  otiier  methods  which  might  be  used 
for  leveling  such  lopsided  economic  power.    Also  it  is  possible  for 
government  to  regulate  7idthout  taking  over  all  control  of  the  economic 
life  of  a  nation. 

The  third  criticism  has  to  do  with  the  problem  of  business  cycles. 
It  is  generally  conceded  that  cj'cles  are  inherent  in  a  system  of  free 
enterprise,  and  here  is  presented  to  us  a  choice.     The  planning  and  control 
necessary  to  eliminate  the  cycles  of  our  system  carries  wi  ih  it  a  limi- 
tation on  our  liberties,  and  the  possibility  of  abuse  of  the  power  given 
to  over-all  agencies.     The  question  that  presents  itself  is  something 
like  this:    do  we  want  freedom  or  do  v/e  want  more  security  at  the  price 
of  part  of  our  freedom? 
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